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PRAISE THE LORD 

"I TALKED WITH GOD" 


DR. FRANK B. ROBINSON 
Founder “Psychiana w 
Moscow, Idaho 


and as a result of that little 
talk with God a strange 
Power came into my life. 

For I discovered that when 
a man finds the dynamic, in¬ 
visible Power which is God, 
that man possesses a price¬ 
less heritage. Failure, fear, 
confusion go out of the life, 
and in the place of these 
things, there comes a sweet 
assurance that the Power 
which created the universe 
is at the disposal of all. And 
life takes on a brighter hue 
when the fact is fully known 
that at any hour of the day or night the 
amazing Power of Almighty God can he 
thrown against any and all undesirable 
circumstances—and they disappear. 

Before I talked with God, I was perhaps 
the world’s No. 1 failure. And then, when 
the future seemed hopeless indeed, I 
TALKED WITH GOD. And now?—well, 
I am president' of the corporation which 
publishes the largest circulating afternoon 
newspaper in North Idaho. I own the 
largest office building in my home town— 
Moscow, Idaho, I have a wonderful home 



which has a beautiful pipe- 
organ in it, and 4 have sev¬ 
eral other holdings too. Now 
something very definite hap¬ 
pened in my life, and it is 
this very definite thing I 
want you to know about. It 
can happen to you too. 

If you will send me your 
name and address now, I’ll 
send you two FREE book¬ 
lets which tell you what 
happened to me when I 
talked with God. You will 
learn freon these two book¬ 
lets where I talked with 
God, and what I said to God. As I say, 
these booklets are quite free and there 
is no obligation whatsoever ineurredfiby . 
sending for them. 

BUT SEND NOW—while you are think¬ 
ing about it. The address is “PSYCHI- 
ANA,” Inc., Dept. 130, Moscow, Idaho.: 
This may easily be the turning-point in 
your whole life. Here Is the address again:, 
“PSYCHIANA,” Inc., Dept. 130, Moscow, 
Idaho. The prophecy mentioned below is 
also FREE. 


★ ★ ★ THERE’S REAL POWER HERE ★ ★ ★ 

“Psychiana” Inc. is a non-profit, religious corporation. The Movement was born in Moscow, Idaho, 
in 1928. tt is. internationally known as the largest religious Movement in the world operating 
entirely by'mail...'Our conception of Clod is positive and dynamic. What is happening as a r?~“ 
of this Teaching is often called “unbelievable.” Over 150,000 unsolicited letters have 1 
received, each telling what has been accomplished through this newly discovered Power v 
is the Spirit of God. The sole aim of this Movement is to bring to all men and women c~"“" 
ness of the fact that the most dynamic Power on the earth today is the Power of God. ™ 
is very real. You may know what it can do for you. Why don> you? All pre ” 
explanatoiy information is free. So please wrife us now —won’t you? 
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Want to Take Advantage of This Coupon 
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IF YOU THINK YOU MUST PAY *3, *4, 
OR *5 FOR SUCH UNUSUAL GLASSES 
Then Yoe’ll Be Delighted When You Read the Coupon 
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postage. Consider them "on approval." See the excellent quality glass, the 
perfect shape. Note the safety chip-proof bevel edge. Moat important, be happy 
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our armed forces. Use your set for 10 days, put them to every test. If you aren't 
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day use, too. Timely, exclusive and such a wonderful coupon value, you'll be. 
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Many Beginners Soon Make $5. $10 
a Week Extra in Spare Time 

There’s probably an opportunity right in your 
neighborhood to make money in spare time firing 
Radies. I'll give you the training that has started 
hundreds of N. R. I. students making $5. $10 a 
week extra within a few months after enrolling. The 
N. R. I. Course isn't something just prepared to take 
advantage of the present market for technical books 
and courses. It has bean tried, tested, developed, 
perfected during the 28 years we have been teaching 
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BROADCASTING STATIONS (top Illustration) 
employ Radio Technicians as operators, installa¬ 
tion, maintenance men and in other fascinating, 
steady, well-paying technical jobs. FIXING RADIO 
SETS (bottom illustration), a booming field today, 
pays many Radio Technicians $50 a week. Others 
hold their regular jobs and make $5 to $10 a 
week extra fixing Radios in spare time. 


This FREE BOOK has Helped Hundreds 7 
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To those who think 


LEARNING MUSIC 




iasyasABCX his print and picture way 


• Perhaps you think learning mu¬ 
sic is a tedious grind. It isn’t any 
longer! Long hours of practicing 
humdrum scales and hard-work ex¬ 
ercises are over and done with. 

You have no excuses... no alibis 
whatsoever for not getting started 
toward musical good times now! 
For, through a new, easy, pleasant 
method, you can now learn to play 
right at home — without a private 
teacher—for only a few cents a day. 
Learn to Play by Playing 
The lessons come to you by mail 
from the famous U. S. School of 
Music... complete instruc¬ 
tions, large, clear diagrams 
and all the music you need. 

You study with a smile. 

You learn to play by play¬ 
ing real tunes by note. 

And it’s all so easy to un¬ 
derstand. First you are 
told how to do a thing. 

Then a picture shows you 
how. Then you do it your¬ 
self and hear it. 

If you’re tired of just look¬ 
ing on at parties —if you’ve 
envied those who could en- 


lers —if learning music has 
■n a never-to-come-true dream 
time-tested home-study meth- 

__ _ .0 your rescue. 

Over 700,000 people have studied music 


this modern, easy as ABC way. And re¬ 
member, no matter what instrument yr- 
choose, the cost will average only a f( 


s a day. 

Our illustrated Free Booklet fully ex¬ 
plains this remarkable course. It shows 
how you can learn to play quickly, and 
for a mere fraction of the cost of old, 
slow methods. So decide which instru- 
' ’ ) play and mail the cou«i 


FREE! 






















GUILD* DID YOU TRAIN FOR A 
-LONG TIME ? f- 


Here's the Kind of 
' MEM I Build! . 


I DON’T care how old or young you are, or how 
ashamed of your present physical condition you 
may be. If you can simply raise your arm and flex it 
I can add SOLID MUSCLE to your biceps — yes, on 
each arm — in double-quick time! Only 15 minutes a 
day — right in your own home — is all the time I 
flsk of you! And there’s no cost if I fail. 


I can broaden your shoulders, strengthen your back, 
develop your whole muscular system INSIDE and 
OUTSIDE! I can add inches to your chest, give you 
a vise-like grip, make those legs of yours lithe and 
powerful. I can shoot new strength into your old 
backbone, exercise those inner organs, help you cram 
your body so full of pep, , vigor and red-blooded 
vitality that you won’t feel there’s even "standing 
room” left for weakness and that lazy feeling! Before 
I get through with you I’ll have your whole frame 
"measured” to a nice, new, beautiful suit of muscle! 


What’s My Secret? 

VDynamic Tension!” That’s the ticket! The iden¬ 
tical natural /method that I myself developed to change 
my body from the scrawny, skinny-chested weakling I 
WaS i at } 7 ' to my P resent super-man physique! Thou¬ 
sands of/other fellows are becoming marvelous phys¬ 
ical specimens — my way. I give you no gadgets or 
contractions to fool with. When you have learned to 
develop your strength through "Dynamic Tension>' 
arttficuH muscle-makers. You simply 
utiUzd' the DORMANT muscle-power in your own 


God-given body — watch it increase and multiply 
double-quick into real, solid LIVE MUSCLE. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 

My method — "Dynamic Tension ” — will turn the trick 
for you. No theory — every exercise is practical. And, man, 
so easy! Spend only 15 minutes a day in your own home. 
From the very start you’ll be using my method of “Dynamio 
Tension ” almost unconsciously every minute of the day — 
walking, bending over, etc. —to BUILD MUSCLE and 
VITALITY. 


FREE BOOK 


nesting Health 
d Strength" 
In it I talk to you in straight-from-the- 
shoulder language. Packed with inspira¬ 
tional pictures of myself and pupils — 
fellows who became NEW MEN in 
strength, my way. Let me show you 
what I helped THEM do. See what I can 
do for YOU! For a real thrill, send for 
this book today. AT ONCE. CHARLES 
ATLAS. Dept. 775, 115 East 23rd 
New York, N. Y. 
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IT is not pleasant to have your peaceful life upset by wartime needs 
and restrictions and activities.... It is not pleasant to die, either.... Between 
you who live at home and the men who die at the front there is a 
direct connection.... By your actions, definitely, a certain number of these 
men will die or they will come through alive. If you do everything 
you can to hasten victory and do every bit of it as fast as you can... then, 
sure as fate you will save the lives of some men who will otherwise 
die because you let the war last too long... .Think it over. Till the war is 
won you cannot, in fairness to them, complain or waste or shirk. 
Instead, you will apply every last ounce of your effort to getting this thing 
done.... In the name of God and your fellow man, that is your job. 



HIS DEEDS... 
MEASURE YOURS 


The civilian war organization needs your help. The 
Government has formed the Citizens Service Corps as part 
of local Defense Councils. If such a group is at work 
in your community, cooperate with it to the limit of 
your ability. If none exists, help to organize one. A 
free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it 
will be sent to you at no charge if you will write 
to this magazine. This is your war. Help win it. Choose 
what you will do— now ! 

EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 
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Around the Hangar 



r v s a small world, reader — it’s too 
small! We ran into an old squadron 
mate from Longerie, France, up in Massa¬ 
chusetts last week and he threatens to 
come and see us. We have tried to forget 
this fellow as it was his fault we spent 
three days at Blois in France. 

We were up there for a speaking en¬ 
gagement near Hoosac Tunnel with an 
Every Other Thursday. Car Pooling and 
Grease Salvaging Club meeting. Our 
speech was interrupted by a sudden air¬ 
raid alert and a saboteur was reported to 
have attempted to wreck a train. 

We got aboard a station wagon driven 



by a swell blonde with a Red Cross suit 
on and hurried to the mouth of the Hoosac. 
A character and some plane parts are de¬ 
posited on the cowcatcher and we help 
scrape them off. 

A first aider goes to work on the black 
character while auxiliary cops frisk him 
for a Luger. The suspected saboteur is not 
a dinge but a guy covered with soot. To 
our amazement we recognized Ironhead 
Isbell. 

“Okay,” we asked. “Who is payin’ you, 
Ironhead? We knew you’d come to a 
bad end.” 

“Look, pal,” Ironhead said. “I am flyin’ 
a job for civilian defense. Here is my 
identification. I am off the beam with a 
low ceilin’, so I pick up the iron beam 
which lots of aviators do. That is a rail¬ 
road track. But it is very foggy out and 
I toiler the tracks into that tunnel and 
meet a train. Why do all these things 
happen to me?” 

Don’t Look Too Long Before You Leap! 

That is Ironhead. He was the first U. S. 
flyer in the last war to try and hedgehop 
a Spad through the sewers of Paris. 


Heroism can backfire. Not so long ago, 
two training planes were going through 
their paces over a Western airfield. They 
collided at a height of about 3,000 feet and 
a wing was snapped off the plane flown by 
an advanced student. 

The student thought of stories he had 
heard around the hangars, stories about 
pilots that had been laughed out of the 
service for jumping too soon. 

A veteran would have bailed out imme¬ 
diately under the circumstances but the 
student fought crazily to get his trainer 
back to the field. The damage was too 
great and he went completely out of con¬ 
trol and crashed. 

The student pilot perhaps was thinking 
of the slaps on the back he would get if 
he had brought that crippled job down. 
He forgot the reason the U. S. Army was 
issuing parachutes. He forgot that a pilot 
is more precious than a trainer plane in 
the present-day war. 

Army and Navy and Marine instructors 
say that a lot of pilots could have saved 
themselves during the past few months if 
they had not believed that abandoning a 
crippled ship was a disgrace and that they 
would have been washed out or grounded 
for it. 

Remember what parachutes are for. 
They are not just to sit on. 

A Drop in Provisions 

They claim the Jappos thought up this 
one. If they did, it is the first original 
idea the squints ever had. 

A lot of their flyers have been knocked 
off and forced to take to their chutes. 
Some landed in the water and some pn iso¬ 
lated islands where they were beyond com¬ 
munication with the rest of the world. 
Tojo’s brain gang packed rations in water¬ 
tight containers and began dropping them 
down into the Pacific, figuring that the 
tide would sooner or later float them to 
shore where some slant-eyed island mon¬ 
keys were trying to emulate Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Uncle Sam has ordered millions of these 
same water-tight containers to be dropped 
into the sea by ship or plane in the hopes 
that stranded United Nations pilots and 
survivors of torpedoed ships might pick 
some of them up. It is a ten to one gamble 





but when human lives are at sfcke, odds 
are not too bad. 


Here’s the Mail 

Flapears Fink arrives with the mail and 
our crew swarms around the dolly to pull 
the bags off. The correspondence looks 
as heavy as a bride’s first doughnuts so 
we must dispense with regular business 
and see which way the wind blows with 



the customers. The first letter has pri¬ 
ority as it bears the crest of the U. S. 
Coast Guard. C. L. Williamson, U.S.C.G., 
Orange, Texas, sent this from the crow’s 
nest and you can smell the salt on 
Make way for a sailor. 

I have been reading your mag for as long ai 
can remember. I think it’s swell, only let’s have _ 
few more stories and less facts. On the whole, it is 
the best mag I have ever read, regardless of wl 1 
fussy pants (Fritz Duval) thinks. If he does.. - 
stop it. bend an anchor to his neck and throw him 
overboard. 

Now a little about myself. I’m a sailor in the 
United States Coast Guard. Am twenty-two yea- 
old. I love boats and sailing and also aviatit- 
stories. On land I’m a motorcycle fiend. I also 
like motorboat racing. I have a twenty-foot sail¬ 
boat and a Harley Davidson motorcycle 61-1940. 


What are you going to do with the 
buzz boat and the mechanical bug, Mr. 
(Continued on page 89) 



America’s Best Dime’s Worth 
of Picture Entertainment 


ACCOUNTANCY 

One of America’s best paying professions 



These Are 

OPPORTUNITY DAYS 

for the Trained ACCOUNTANT! 

WITH war, state and federal legislation requiring 
’ ’ more accurate accounting from businesses than 
ever before, the trained, successful accountant is cer- 

- n to bg en vied. Much in demand, member 

i—- -- J —” - i important 


50 to consider critically 


nly a man to be envied. Much m den 

“America’s best-paid profession,” _,_ 

figure in affairs, he is one of the most influential and 
necessary individuals in the whole business scheme! 

His is a profession YOU may be considering at t’ ‘ 

moment. If so, don’t fail also t-" : - 1 - 

how, when, and from whom y 

Higher Accountancy training. C _ _ 

LaSalle’s record of more than 500,000 Accountancy- 
trained men and women during the past thirty-four 
years—a record unsurpassed by any other educa¬ 
tional institution. 

Remember, too, how numerous are the available 
accountancy schools and courses in the country. Yet, 
despite this fact, approximately one-tenth of all CJPA.'s 
have been student members of LaSalle. 

As to the training itself, you will find it absolutely 
complete; from Practical Accounting *j-*■ *■- * - 


counting Systems, and Income Tax Procedure, includ¬ 
ing C. P. A. Coaching that qualifies you thoroughly. 

Spare-time 6tudy does it all! No interference with 
your present work and a careful analysis of thousands 


devotedly for your future success, look into this 
subject carefully, thoughtfully, and from every angle. 
Full information and a 48-page survey of this op¬ 
portunity field will be sent you on request. 

Sign and mail coupon for complete details 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 

Depf. 5329-HR Chicago ^ 

Kindly tell me more about the w 
opportunities in Accounting and hoi 
your training can help me grasp them 
Also send me—free—your booklet oa 
‘‘Accountancy, the Profession That 
Pays.! 

□ Higher Accountancy 

Other LaSalle Opportunities s 


If moreinterested ino 


of the fields 


□Business Man 



iment □ Expert Bookkeeping 
nsbip DC.YVA. Coaching 
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RANGER WINGS 

By LIEUT. SCOTT MORGAN 


Daring maneuvers over the African Desert bring victory to 
K John Masters in his search for a Caid's kidnaped son when the 
success or failure of an Allied drive hangs in the balance! 

CHAPTER I 
One Overlooked Detail 

T HE three arms of the world’s 
greatest armada crept slowly 
toward Africa. Across the 
Atlantic, from the United States, 
from Great Britain they converged on 
the, portals of the Mediterranean. 

There they would send their troops 


A Complete full-length air action novel 


surging across the sands ef Africa 
to open the long awaited Second 
Front against Hitler and his fast fad¬ 
ing stooge, Benito. 

For six months the Allied High 
Command had been planning the of¬ 
fensive. The French, they had been 
assured, would offer only a token re¬ 
sistance. Intelligence officers had fer¬ 
reted out the spots in northern Africa 
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where resistance would be least and 
the places where the greatest pres¬ 
sure would have to be applied. 

Everything down to the last detail 
had been taken care of—well, almost 
to the last detail. The one thing they 
missed was the well-being of a boy 
of the desert. It seemed fantastic that 
Salim, the ten-year-old son of the Caid 
Maki could have any bearing on the 
final outcome of the great struggle 
to sweep Rommel and his horde from 
North Africa. 

Then news came out of Africa that 
threatened to disarrange all the care¬ 
ful plans of the Allied Command. The 
son of the caid was missing—the only 
son of that grim, mysterious man of 
the desert who swayed the destinies of 
the North Africa* tribesmen. And 
should the caid turn his followers 
against the Allies the struggle would 
be prolonged, perhaps doomed to fail¬ 
ure. 

That he would, seemed almost a 
certainty, for according to the reports 
filtering out of Africa, Salim nad been 
abducted by American and British 
Commandos. That this was not so 
the Allies knew. Yet proof lay on 
them. For word had been sent to the 
caid that his son was being held 
hostage to assure the Allies a free 
path across sun-baked Africa. 

The coup had been well-planned. 
Plentiful clues had been left to in¬ 
dict the Allies, and place on them the 
onus of using a ten-year-old as a 
weapon against the Nazis. 

Yes, one small detail had been over¬ 
looked by the Allies and spotted by 
the Gestapo. And again they were re¬ 
sorting to psychological warfare. For 
they knew the caid would fight not 
only to get back his son but to uphold 
his honor. He would not be dictated 
to by the white men, nor would he 
sell his honor even though the life 
of his beloved son be the cost. 

For the Allies there was but one 
course. Salim would have to be found, 
unharmed, and returned to his father, 
and proof that the Nazis were per¬ 
petrators of this foul deed would have 
to be firmly established—in a matter 
of hours. 

For Salim would have to be found 
before the convoys reached the coast. 
The help of the caid was essential to 


guarantee the elimination of the Nazis 
from Africa. Rumor had it that the 
caid’s followers were already arising, 
and they would die to a man, gladly, 
for Salim, his father’s successor. . . . 

S O THE fate of the Second Front 
hung in the balance while the 
troop-laden convoys plowed toward 
their goal. And the Allies were agreed 
there was but one man who could even 
hope to outwit the enemy in their 
latest trick, and bring victory where 
now there was a stalemate. That man 
who could prevent the needless 
slaughter of troops was John Masters, 
known throughout. the liberty-loving 
nations as the American Eagle, and 
to the men who sought to crush that 
hope for liberty as der verdamter 
Eagle. 

At the time the news came out of 
Africa, Masters was in Scotland 
spending a few days with the Amer¬ 
ican Rangers before winging his way 
to join the opening assault on Rommel. 

In fact he was sitting in the great hall 
of Glenhaugh castle, a guest of the 
officers of the famed British Com¬ 
mandos. Around him were officers of 
the American Rangers, that rough and 
hardy group who had already wet 
their dirks in Nazi blood along the 
sandy beach at Dieppe. 

Everybody was chatting—except 
Phil Warren, the Yank who had been 
the Eagle’s right-hand man in most 
of his forays against the ruthless 
Huns. With food on the table War- | 
ren considered talk a sheer waste of,./ 
time and effort. He had just finished ' 
some cold fresh-caught salmon with ' 
rich yellow mayonnaise. As the or- : 
derly took the plate away he sat back 
with a smile of satisfaction. 

“Some mess these fellows have,” he 
said, grinning. “Think I’ll try to wan¬ 
gle a transfer.” 

Masters merely nodded. For some 
reason a sense of foreboding had ^ 
damped his spirits. He alone of the 
men assembled in the mess hall knew 
of the giant convoy plowing toward 
Africa. 

“I said that was some place for 
grub,” Warren insisted/ 

“I heard you,” Masters answered. 
“I’m waiting to see you go at the 
piece de resistance And^for the first 



e Ranger) spilled out of the glider 
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time that evening the Eagle smiled. 
He motioned toward the door. “If I’m 
not mistaken it’s on its way now.” 

Before Warren could speak the 
skirl of bagpipes filled the vaulted 
room with ear-splitting sound. Down 
the aisle between the tables‘the kilted 
musicians strutted, their cheeks 
puffed, their arms keeping pressure 
on the plaid bags, sending a continual 
stream of air into the chanter. 

“Holy smokes!” Warren shouted. 
“Sounds like a flock of cats gone 
berserk.” 

With a shout the Scots in the gath¬ 
ering leaped to their feet. Behind the 
pipers came white-aproned orderlies, 
each carrying on his tray a gray 
steaming mass that looked like a foot¬ 
ball that had been kicked once too 
often. 

Once around the hall the pipers 
marched, then disappeared through 
the front entrance while the orderlies 
placed the trays on the tables. 

“Dessert?” Warren asked when the 
caterwauling of the pipes had faded. 
“Or is that the piece de rust you men¬ 
tioned?” 

“It’s a haggis.” Masters grinned as 
he passed a steaming helping to his 
companion. 

Warren’s face clouded. The vapor 
from his plate had hit his nostrils. 

“Gosh!” he said under his breath. 
“Did that so-called music turn this 
sour?” 

Masters nudged Warren. 

“No wise-cracks, Phil. This dish is 
an institution in Scotland. You’d bet¬ 
ter get busy eating if you don’t want 
to find a nice shiny dirk tickling your 
short ribs. Hold your breath with 
each mouthful. That might help.” 

W®7 r ARREN watched Masters be- 
ww gin to eat. With a wry face he 
followed suit. 

“I’ll strangle myself,” Phil Warren 
moaned. “I gotta hold my breath when 
I swallow, too.” 

Masters shook his head. “For once 
in my life I’ve seen Mrs. Warren’s 
little boy turning up his nose at good 
grub.” 

“Don’t forget, John,” Warren 
snorted derisively, “you’ve had prac¬ 
tice. Pickled auks. That qualifies you 
to eat anything.” 


Masters winked at the man sitting 
across from Warren. His head nodded 
toward Phil’s empty plate. 

“Hoot mon!” the Scotch officer ex¬ 
claimed. “Ye’re starvin’. We canna 
let thot happen. Here, let me give ye 
more.” 

He slid two big slices of haggis to 
Warren’s plate. Masters grinned 
again. 

“You’re a guest here,” he whispered 
to Warren. “You can’t insult them by 
turning down their food.” 

“I’m not afraid of the turning 
down,” Phil said weakly. “It’s the 
upturn I’m worried about. What is it 
anyway?” 

“Just the heart, liver and lungs of 
a sheep mixed with oatmeal and boiled 
in its stomach,” Masters told him. 

Warren was about to say some¬ 
thing when the front door of the 
vaulted hall opened. The assembled 
men leaped to their feet with shouts 
of welcome. For there in the massive 
doorway stood the Prime Minister, 
Winston Churchill, the naval cap held 
in his hand, his cigar at a cocky angle 
between his lips, and a grim smile 
playing across his face. 

He waved a greeting to the men, 
then walked straight to Masters, 

“Could I see you a moment, Mas¬ 
ters?” he asked soberly. 

“Certainly, sir,” the Eagle said. He 
glanced toward a corner where a 
group of overstuffed chairs stood un¬ 
der a lamp. “That all right?” 

The Prime Minister nodded. “You’d 
better come along too, Warren.” 

Warren, only too anxious to escape 
the haggis, followed the two men to¬ 
ward the chairs. 

Churchill chewed his cigar a mo¬ 
ment, then turned to the Eagle. 

“Caid Maki’s son has been abducted. 
Masters. A foul bit of business.” 

Masters started. That news had 
stunning implications. For a moment 
he was speechless. 

“Knew the caid’s father,” he finally , 
said. “They did it, I suppose?” 

“And planted the blame on us.” Th§ 
Prime Minister flicked the ash frornV 
his cigar savagely. “You’ve got to 
find the lad before the. convoys reach 
Africa, John.” **|j . ,>.,*5 

“Why should a mere lad be teo im¬ 
portant?” Warren asked."' - : 
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“The son of the caid is considered 
a holy child,” the Prime Minister ex¬ 
plained. “Caid Maki controls the 
desert sheiks. His word is law. If he 
gives the order to fight, the lesser 
chiefs fall in line. With them against 
us, what the Germans are experienc¬ 
ing with the Chetniks would be a 
picnic. They’d be clogging our ad¬ 
vance at every step.” 

Masters hitched his chair closer to 
the squat figure under the light. 

“Give me the details please.” 

The Prime Minister told him what 
had come over the wires that day. 

“So you see,” he concluded, “proof 
of innocence lies with us. We must 
return the caid’s son at all costs, and 
that before the convoys sight Africa.” 

“But I understood some Rangers 
were working north toward the coast.” 
Masters said. “Have you tried con¬ 
tacting them? Perhaps they have 
some information.” 

^W(HE Prime Minister shook his 
JL head sadly. “Those Rangers seem 
to have fitted into the Nazi scheme 
perfectly. They are missing. And 
that completes the setup. The blame 
for the lad’s disappearance is laid on 
them.” 

"No word from them at all?” Mas¬ 
ters asked anxiously. 

The Prime Minister shook his 
head again. He studied the ash on his 
cigar. 

“They’re either dead or captured. 
They were doing such excellent work 
,too. They succeeded in contacting a 
great many Free French who were 
anxious to help strike a blow against 
the Nazis. I have a strange feeling 
that if we knew exactly what hap¬ 
pened to that party of Rangers we 
might come close to knowing the 
whereabouts of the caid’s son.” 

“You came up here to ask me to 
take over, didn’t you?” Masters said 
steadily. 

The Prime Minister’s eyes crinkled, 
as the trace of a smile lighted his 
face. 

“Idtnew I wouldn’t have to ask you, 
Masters. When will you start?” 

“Tjqnight,” Masters answered firm¬ 
ly. “Those Rangers were in Algeria 
accordirig to the last report, weren’t 
they?” 



The Prime Minister nodded. He 
pushed himself out of the chair. 

“My plane is waiting outside to take 
us to Croydon. There you can take 
your choice, give your own orders.” 

“I have a Ranger officer or two in 
mind I’d like to take along on this 
thing,” Masters said. “They’re men 
with desert experience. I’ll speak to 
them. Be with you in a moment or 
so.” 

“I know you won’t fail us, Masters,” 
the Prime Minister said. “But I’d like 
to warn you of one thing.” His face 
was sober. “Von Vogelbeider was 
seen in Vichy by one of our agents. 
The report said he was heading for 
England. He may have dropped last 
night during that raid, but so far we 
have been unable to locate him.” 

“Von Vogelbeider!” 

Masters scowled. The Nazi the 
Prime Minister had named was one of 
the most ruthless and cruel of all of 
Hitler’s murderers. 

“I mention it, Masters,” Churchill 
said, “because they must know you 
will search for the caid’s son. They 
will do everything in their power to 
stop you.” 

“Let them try,” Masters said grimly. 
“Von Vogelbeider or anybody else. 
Don’t forget, it’s not only the boy I’m 
after, but those Rangers. The best 
they can send won’t stop me on this 
mission. Come on, Phil. We’ll get 
Colonel Twiling and the others.” 
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CHAPTER II 
Sky Road to Algiers 



^HE big Vickers-Arm¬ 
strong Wellington II 
with its two 1,000 h.p. 
Bristol Pegarus engines 
stood waiting on the 
dimly lighted runway 
outside London. The 
I moon was creeping 
slowly over the horizon. 
In its pale light the huge plane re¬ 
sembled a winged monster. 

The ground crew had just com¬ 
pleted their check when an officer 
came from the Met office with the 
weather reports for Masters. 

“You’re going to have nice weather, 
sir,” he commented, as he handed the 
Eagle the report. 

“We’ll need it,” the American said 
soberly. “Got a long trip ahead of us.” 

He began to get into his flying gear. 

“Take my coat back to Operations, 
will you, please?” 

“Righto.” The R.A.F. officer 
grinned. “I say, this is a nice coat. 
Must have paid at least thirty quid 
for it.” 

“Twenty-nine to be exact,” Masters 
said as he pulled up the zipper of his 
flying suit. “Warm, but its so light in 
color it rather makes me look like a 
movie actor.” 

Masters turned toward the big plane 
and bumped solidly into a man as 
husky as himself. 

“Ah, Colonel Twiling. Better get 
your gear on. Be shoving off in a few 
minutes.” 


“That’s the trouble,” the colonel 
said sharply. “Can’t find a single fly¬ 
ing outfit to fit me. If I’d known what 
was up I’d have brought something 
besides this light trench-coat. I can 
see where I’m going to chatter my 
teeth loose upstairs.” 

“Here.” Masters took his coat from 
the British officer. “Wear this. Guar¬ 
antee it will keep you warm. We’re 
about the same build, so it ought to 
fit.” 


The colonel smiled. “Thanks a lot, 
Masters.” 

He slipped the coat on, pulling the 
belt close around his waist. Then he 
walked back to where other men were 
waiting by the hatch. 


“Who are these guys?” Warren said 
motioning to the waiting men. “Bunch 
of dead-heads we’re ferrying to 
Egypt?” 

“The best in their business,” Mas¬ 
ters said quietly. “That man I was 
speaking to is Colonel Twiling. He 
was responsible for getting our 
Rangers trained. He’s one man I 
wouldn’t want to mix with in a rough- 
and-tumble. The others are equally 
smart and tough, too . . . Come on, 
let’s roll.” 

In moments everybody was on board 
and Masters sat with his hand resting 
on the throttles while he waited for 
Operations to give him the go ahead. 

Then the Aldis light in the squat 
tower blinked. The two motors opened 
up with a roar. The Wellington quiv¬ 
ered and started to lumber down the 
flare path. The lights streaked by and 
were gone. The bomber was air-borne. 

Masters held at a low altitude as 
they sped over the darkened English 
countryside, and when they reached 
the coast and started over the Chan¬ 
nel. He was holding a low course to 
avoid the sharp eyes of German radio 
detectors. The curvature of the earth 
would prevent the invisible beam 
from contacting the speeding plane. 

A light flashed below Masters gave 
the recognition signal. 

Then the wind wound a scarf of 
cloud around the moon. When it was 
brushed aside they could see the 
jagged cliffs on the French side of the 
Channel. 

Masters began to climb. Not a light 
gleamed in France, but he knew the 
darkened terrain by heart. He knew- 
where Nazi flak lurked to fling death 
into the air. 

S OME day we’re going to give all 
that land down there back to the 
French,” the Eagle said grimly. “The 
Huns will think a long time about 
starting another war after we’re 
through with them. This time we’re 
fighting for keeps.” 

He glanced toward Warren. “Hey !” 
he yelled as Warren pulled his head 
inside the control cabin and. slid the 
panel to. “What’s up?” . 

“Haggis,” Warren -said glumly. “I 
hope it lands on some strutting 
Nazi.” 
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Masters laughed, then changed 
course as a cluster of searchlight 
beams knifed the sky. Flak spattered 
around them for a moment or so but 
was soon lost to the rear. 

“I’ll bet you ordered that stuff,” 
Warren said weakly as he settled 
back. “From now on I won’t be able 
to look a sheep in the eye. Did those 
Scotch guys really like that?” 

Masters nodded. He glanced at the 
altimeter and leveled off at fifteen 
thousand. 

“See anything while you were lean¬ 
ing over the rail?” he asked Warren. 

“Just what did you expect me to 
see?” Warren muttered. 

“Excuse it,” Masters chuckled. “I 
didn’t know the haggis turned you 
sour, too,” 

“Don’t mention haggis to me again.” 

“It’s a deal. You don’t mention 
auks, I won’t mention ... Oops, pretty 
near forgot. Is it a deal?” 

“It’s a deal,” Phil said brightening. 
He pushed back the panel and drew in 
a lungful of cold air. As he was about 
to push it to he started. 

“Hey, somebody down there’s sig¬ 
naling to us.” 

Masters threw the Wellington into 
,a gentle bank and looked down. A 
light was blinking on and off down 
there. 

“Can’t make head or tail to it,” he 
said after a few moments. 

“Try him with your lights,” Warren 
said. 

“Oh, no,” Masters said quickly. 
"Flicker a light and wham! Those 
guys would let us have a basket of 
flak.” 

“But suppose it’s one of our men,” 
Warren insisted. 

“That’s his tough luck,” Masters 
said, as he straightened out. “Besides 
one of ours would use a code we could 
understand. Trick of some sort and 
here’s one guy that isn’t falling for it. 
We’ve got a job to do, a job more im¬ 
portant than one guy playing with a 
-fe flashlight.” 

“Okay,” Warren said, with a shrug. 
“Want me to take over for a while?” 

Masters let Warren take control. 

“Hold her south by .southeast,” he 
instructed. “We’re heading across 
France 'qnd then the Mediterranean. 
Save us^the lo.ng haul around. Ought 


to slip across the coast of Algeria 
before dawn.” 

“Aye-aye, sir.” Warren grinned. 

He started to say something but was 
interrupted by the clatter of guns. 

“Just the tail gunner warming his 
guns, I guess,” Masters said, but in 
that moment a strange white glow 
flickered in the control cabin and the 
navigator tumbled to the platform. 

“We’re on fire!” he shouted. “The 
flares will be going in a minute!” 

I^MASTERS pushed the excited 
ITS. navigator to one side and 
stepped into the navigation and radio 
compartment. The wireless man stood 
like one petrified staring toward the 
rear of the plane. 

“We’d better hop it!” he shouted. 
“Looks like one of the flares has 
caught. Oxygen bottles are in there, 
too. If they let go the whole thing 
goes and us with it!” 

“Tell him to open the bomb bays,” 
Masters ordered as he sprang to look 
into the rear compartment. In the 
door he could see the worried faces of 
a couple of the passengers. 

Ripping the navigator’s chair from 
its fastening, Masters held a chute 
pack in front of his face and entered 
the compartment that now was filled 
with searing flame and white smoke. 

A rush of air tore at the vapor as 
the bomb bays swung open. The 
smoke swirled around him so blind¬ 
ingly that he was just able to make 
out the source of the fire. 

“An incendiary bomb!” the Eagle 
choked. 

He glanced up at the roof of the 
Wellington. The geodetic structure 
of the big bomber was intact. The 
bomb had not come from the outside, 
by some lucky fluke. It had been 
planted there. By whom the Eagle 
could not even guess. He could vouch 
for everyone of the Rangers he had 
asked to help him search for the caid’s 
son. 

Shielding his face from the terrific 
heat he began to push the bomb to¬ 
ward the open bay. Bits of magnesium 
sputtered and flew in all directions, 
catching on the flooring, at the dural 
skin of the bomber. 

The bomb was one of the new five- 
pounders, the kind Cologne and Ham- 
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burg had been getting. Inch by inch, 
leaving a trail of flaming sparks. Mas¬ 
ters battled the fiercely burning in¬ 
cendiary toward the bomb doors. The 
rubber soles of his flying boots were 
burning and he had to stop every mo¬ 
ment or so to kick off molten globules 
of metal. And each time the incen¬ 
diary began to eat into the flooring. 

At last he gave a shove and sent it 
spinning through the well. It hit the 
side of the bomb racks. For one 
breathless moment it hung poised, 
then dropped away, falling through 
the night like a rocket. 

Fires were burning all over the com¬ 
partment. A serious one was raging 
just under the flare rack. 

“Here, sir!” The navigator pushed 
an extinguisher into the choking 
Eagle’s hands. “I brought two.” 

The men appeared from the rear 
compartment then, all with their 
chutes strapped on ready to bale out 
if necessary. With their help the fire 
was soon brought under control. The 
astro hatch was opened and the place 
was cleared of fumes. 

Masters wiped his sweating face 
and stepped over to the hatch for a 
breath of air to clear his tortured 
lungs*. 

“That was a close one,” he said, 
when he came back. “How’d the darn 
thing get in here anyway?” 

The men shrugged. Then Major 
Harkins spoke up. 

“All I remember is a flare of 
flame . . . Oh, yes. There was a sharp 
crack just before the fire broke out. I 
thought perhaps we’d begun to ice up. 
I’ve heard it break away and smack 
against the side of a plane before.” 

Masters turned to the still excited 
navigator and radio man. 

“You chaps know anything about 
this?” 

The navigator shook his head. “It 
had started when I first saw it.” 

The radio man frowned. “I swear 
that bomb wasn’t in there when I came 
on board!” 

“Anybody come from the rear?” 
Masters asked, turning to the Ranger 
officers. 

“A man came forward,” Major Har¬ 
kins answered. “I thought he’d gone 
up to speak to you. A second or so 
later the fire was going.” 


T HE Eagle looked over the group 
under the dim dome light. 
“Where’s Colonel Twiling?” he 
asked suddenly. 

The men looked surprised, then 
Major Harkins spoke again. 

“I forgot to mention that the chap 
who came through had his parachute 
on and goggles pulled over his face.” 

Masters sprang for the long fuselage 
of the bomber. At the narrow entrance 
he paused. On a crate at the far end 
he could barely make out a figure 
wearing his light-colored coat. 

“Colonel Twiling!” Masters called 
as he made for the man. 

He shook the colonel’s shoulder. 
The man slumped forward, slid from 
the crate, and lay sprawled on the 
floor. 

“Who’s got a flashlight?” Masters 
demanded as he knelt by the colojjel’s 
side. 

“Somebody snapped on a light and 
played it on Twiling’s face. 

“Blood!” the navigator said as Mas¬ 
ters rolled the body over. “Shot right 
through the back of the head!” 

Masters nodded grimly. “Mur¬ 
dered.” 

“But why?” Major Harkins ex¬ 
claimed. “And how?” 

“Because he was wearing that coat,” 
Masters said. He stood up and faced 
the men. “I was wearing that coat 
when I arrived at the field. After I 
reached the plane I gave it to the 
colonel.” 

“Then somebody thought you were: 
sitting back here.” 

“Right,” Masters snapped. “And 
that somebody was the man you saw 
walk up to the flare compartment. 
Must have tossed the incendiary in, 
then shot the colonel, thinking he was 
getting me.” 

“Let’s get him!” Major Harkins 
growled. “Must be back there some¬ 
where.” 

Masters shook his head. “Gone 
through one of the emergency hatches 
by now. We’re over Italy.” 

The radio man came back and 
stepped close to Masters.. 

“I just .got a flash to watch for ^rou¬ 
ble. Aircraftsman Stolmer was found 
dead just outside the field baok there. 
He was our tail gunner.” / 

Masters bit his lip. “TheWs your 
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answer, gentlemen,” he said grimly. 
“Himmler’s little skunks had a hunch 
I’d want to play a hand in this deal. 
Tried to stack the cards on me.” 

“Tried it before, haven’t they?” 
Major Harkins said, as he stared at 
the dead colonel. 

“That light flashing back there,” 
Masters murmured, as the navigator 
came up to report" the tail gun posi¬ 
tion empty. “This guy was signaling 
to somebody that we were on the way 
and everything was all set.” He 
turned to the men. “One of you better 
get back there and be ready to handle 
those guns. I’ve got a hunch company 
may be waiting for us.” 

CHAPTER III 
Steel-ripped Night 

surmise was 
orrect within 
conds, when a 
f tracer poured 
be port wing. 

the hatch he 
; guns winking 
s eyes in the 
aarjr. a ime of holes crept 
across the top of the compartment. 

“Everybody to your stations!” the 
Eagle ordered over his shoulder as he 
made a dash for the control cabin. 
“Here comes trouble with a capital 
T.” 

Warren was already throwing the 
ship around when Masters motioned 
for him to get out of the seat. 

“They’re all around!” Warren 
yelled as the gunner up front opened 
with his guns. “Thought for a couple 
of seconds that fire had burned every¬ 
thing away but the wings. I was get¬ 
ting worried.” 

“You got something to worry about 
now, brother,” Masters growled. 
“That light we saw back there was the 
beginning of a nice little ambush. 
Hang on. We’re paying them back for 
the colonel!” 

The shadowy ships swarmed around 
gthe Wellington in earnest then—Mes- 
|jserschmitt 109s. The sky seemed to be 
.full of them. The night was laced with 
darting lines of fire. Cahnon guns 
were spitting steel at the twisting 
Wellington. Dural leaped from wings 
m fcggftHatters. 


“They were waiting for us!” Mas¬ 
ters shouted above the din. “That guy 
who set off the incendiary and mur¬ 
dered the colonel must have jumped 
for it!” 

But Warren was not listening. 
Speechless, he was pointing to the en¬ 
trance leading to the nose of the 
plane. There, lying across the step, 
was the riddled body of the forward 
gunner, his face shattered by a frag¬ 
ment from an exploding cannon shell. 
Unable to speak over the inter-com he 
had bravely crept back to where War¬ 
ren could see him, and died. 

“I’ll go up front!” Warren yelled. 
“You put me in position and I’ll do 
the rest.” 

The Eagle’s lips tightened. It was 
taking every bit of strength at his 
command to keep the big ship on eva¬ 
sive maneuvers. 

A searchlight sliced the darkness. 
It held the big bomber in a relentless 
grip despite Masters’ every effort to 
slip away into the «shadows. Golden 
sparks skipped from the Nazi jobs, 
hosed the big crate from nose to rud¬ 
der. 

A Messerschmitt banked in,front of 
him. He cursed and swung after it. 

“Feed it to him, Phil!’* he shouted 
into the flap mike. 

“I did,” Warren chuckled as the 
Messerschmitt twisted away under 
the stinging lash of the forward guns. 
“He’s through.” 

That was what Masters wanted. It 
always helped when one of the enemy 
was hacked down. Sort of kept them 
from boring in too close. 

He heard the twin guns in the 
power turret crash into life. 

“How you doing back there?” he 
asked the tail gunner. 

“Scratch one Messerschmitt,” came 
the laconic reply. 

The Huns were at the bomber again. 
Masters ducked his head as slugs 
ripped through the plexiglass. A 
quick kick on the rudder and the Wel¬ 
lington skidded out of the line of fire. 

A Messerschmitt flashed by, tried 
to turn but was forced up on its tail 
by Warren’s guns. It fell away and 
exploded. 

“See me skewer that one?” Warren 
shouted. 

The sky became an inferno of crack- 
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ling tracer and whining shells. Mas¬ 
ters kicked rudder, swinging the big 
ship from side to side. He saw the 
Messerschmitts scatter, but reform as 
the light caught him again. 

^S&TITH motors wide open he 
WW slammed the wheel over and 
stepped hard on the rudder. A wither¬ 
ing burst of fire suddenly poured over 
the wing, gleaming in the slanting ray 
of light. Tatters of dural floated away 
like silver leaves. Slugs pounded 
against metal and whined off into 
space. 

A gaudy red Messerschmitt hove 
into view and with a savage, curse, 
Masters dragged up the nose of the 
bomber. His eyes narrowed to slits 
while he followed the plane around. 
He was tense, waiting for Warren to 
grab at the target. 

The guns up front snarled. It was 
only a short burst. But short bursts 
were all Warren needed. The Nazi 
dropped a wingfstaggered, then went 
twisting down in a waltz of death. 

“Nice shooting, Phil/’ Masters said 
into the inter-cem. “Look out! Here 
come two of them.” 

The wheel spun under the compel¬ 
ling force of his steel-bound muscles. 
The Wellington lowered the left wing 
and started in a giddy spiral. Up front 
Warren’s Brownings were yammer¬ 
ing. A Nazi had enough and limped 
away. The other one half-rolled and 
came back from another quarter. 

Masters wheeled to meet the attack. 
Behind him he could hear guns bark¬ 
ing. He could feel the thud of hot 
steel of the Nazi slugs along the left 
wing close to the fuselage. He kicked 
rudder and, to his dismay, brought the 
Wellington right into the shaft of 
light again. 

It filled the control cabin with its 
searing light, half-blinding him be¬ 
fore he could level out. For one awful 
breath of time he was without sight as 
his eyes tried to accustom themselves 
to the dark again. 

“What in thunder are you doing, 
John?” Warren yelled. “I had that 
one cold turkey but you pulled me 
right away from him!” 

“That light got me, Phil.” 

When his eyes had become accus¬ 
tomed to the dark again he glanced 


below. Far below him curved the shore 
of the Mediterranean. He was slowly 
but surely being driven off his course. 
The danger of having to run a gaunt¬ 
let of Italian planes from the base on 
the Island of Sardinia began to arise. 

Masters sent the big bomber hur¬ 
tling west. Behind him the surprised 
Nazis came like a pack of hounds, 
their guns giving tongue. Then they 
began to change their tactics. They 
were coming down in long screaming 
dives. Some held steady while others 
flashed by and came up underneath in 
a roaring zoom. 

He was forced to swing out over the 
moonlit sea again. Not for a split sec¬ 
ond would they allow him a respite 
from their murderous guns. 

The Wellington was being plastered 
from every side despite Masters’ 
heroic efforts to evade the fire. A vi¬ 
cious cluster of lead caught at ‘the 
starboard motor. A trickle of flame 
and then smoke oozed from under the 
cowling. The tachometer needle was 
jumping all over the dial. Then all 
the dials began to jump. Slugs were 
doing that, slugs pouring from the 
guns of some fiend sitting up there in 
the dark. 

“I got another one!” Warren 
yelped. 

Masters knew it wouldn’t make 
much difference if Warren got a dozen 
more. The starboard engine was dead 
by now. A long scarf of flame licked 
back over the wing. He threw the 
throttle forward, cutting off the fuel 
and watching the flame anxiously 
while Warren and the tail gunner 
held off the Huns with withering 
bursts of fire. 

“I’m going lower, Phil!” he called 
into the inter-com. “Maybe I.can lose 
them.” 

Warren swung his guns around to 
follow a Messerschmitt as Masters 
went into a long side slip, hoping 
against hope the flame would not 
reach the wing fuel tank. Keeping the 
crippled motor down, he let the flame-, 
lick toward the cabin. That at least 
would keep it from the tanks. - S 

B UT even then the Nazis cojuld 
follow every move he made. (The 
flickering flame made a perfect target. 
If he got the opportunityc^§_w©uld 
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jettison the fuel, in the wing tank, but 
at the moment he did not dare. There 
were too many sparks. 

Then the flame started to die away. 
And none too soon. For the enemy 
planes were closing in for the kill. 

“Hang on!” he shouted into his flap 
mike. “We’re hitting the High spots.” 

Jamming the wheel forward and 
with the good motor pulling at full 
throttle Masters tore for the sea. The 
wind screamed through the jagged 
holes in the dural skin of the bomber. 
Bullet-frayed structure members 
groaned. Some of them snapped. The 
flame in the engine was extinguished 
by the rush of the wind. And with the 
flame gone the Nazis lost their target. 

Bit by bit Masters eased the wheel 
back. They were 'a scant fifty feet 
above the sea when he finally leveled 
out. 

Holding steady, Masters tooled the 
crippled bomber low over the water, 
avoiding the silver reflection of the 
climbing moon. 

Soon Warren came back. 

“Any of that stuff nick you, John?” 
he asked anxiously. 

Masters nodded toward the shat¬ 
tered instrument board. 

“Some of it must have gone right 
through me,” he said wryly. “But so 
far I don’t feel a draft.” Then he ^aid 
soberly: “I’ll have to set down soon, 
Phil. Can’t hold up much longer.” 

“Suspected as much,” Warren said 
quietly. “Trying to get as close to the 
sea lane leading to Malta, I suppose.” 

“Right,” the Eagle said. “They cer¬ 
tainly bunged up any plan I had of 
getting over Algeria by dawn. It looks 
as if von Vogelbeider has had his first 
try at stopping us.” 

“But why did they go to all the 
bother of trying to knock down this 
plane when this Nazi guy thought he 
had killed you?” 

“Suspect they wanted my body,” 
Masters growled'. “Make a nice bit of 
news for Goebbels to scream over the 
radio. Dei Eagle is geifunct, and all 
_ that tripe.” 

"^-t.The motor began to sputter. Mas¬ 
ters eased back the throttle to give it a 
rest. The temperature gauge was al¬ 
ready pointing to the danger mark. 

“Won’t be long.now,” he said. “Bet¬ 
ter get everybody to come forward.” 
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“How about the body of Colonel 
Twiling?” Warren asked. 

“Move that forward, too,” Masters 
ordered. “If we’re picked up we can 
at least see that he gets decent burial. 
Thunder, I never realized I was sign¬ 
ing his death warrant when I loaned 
him my coat.” 

The motor sputtered and began to 
choke up. 

“Better get going. I’ll set down as 
easy as I can.” 

At last Masters cut the gun entirely. 
The tortured motor died with a sob. 
For a moment he held steady, then 
eased the nose forward. He watched 
the waves glinting in the moonlight. 
With wheels up he leveled out, 
waited, feeling the big ship settle 
slowly. 

Then he eased the wheel back. He 
felt the heavy tail touch water. The 
Wellington splashed in, slid forward, 
then lost momentum. 

“That’s that,” the Eagle murmured. 

He listened to the water gurgling 
around the fuselage. He was sure the 
plane would float for a couple of 
hours. Dawn anyway. After that they 
might have to take to their rubber 
dinghies. 

T HE soles of his flying boots 
crunched shattered glass as he got 
up and moved to the door leading to 
the navigator’s compartment. 
“Everybody okay ?” he asked. 

The navigator pointed to the radio 
man. “He’s gone West, sir. When a 
burst smashed the wireless panel it 
got him, too.” 

“Get him up on the wing,” Masters 
ordered. “Colonel Twiling, too. Any¬ 
body else stop one?” 

“I caught a chunk through the 
fleshy part of my arm,” Major Har¬ 
kins said. “Not bad though. A bandage 
will stop the bleeding.” 

“Okay, let’s go up on the roof,” 
Masters said. “Bring the first aid kit.” 

When the five men were up on the 
wing of the plane the major’s-wound 
was bandaged and the two dead men 
placed where they would not slip off 
into the water. The wrecked plane 
floated on a fairly even keel. The port 
wing-tip was under water, but the' 
starboard wing still afforded a dry 
perch. 


“I took a bearing just before you 
started down, sir,” the navigator said 
as they settled themselves on the wing 
to wait. “I fixed our position about 
here.” 

By the glow of a shielded flashlight 
he pointed at the chart. Masters shook 
his head.* 

“I’d hoped to be farther west than 
that. Eyeties will pick us up sure at 
this point.” 

“If they do, what then?” Warren 
queried. 

Masters hesitated. “Have to find 
some way of outsmarting them, that’s 
all. We’ve got to get to Africa. If we 
don’t locate the lad before the big 
show starts there’s no telling what 
may happen!” 


CHAPTER IV 


Surprise Torpedoes 



~ N HOUR slipped by. 
Masters scanned the east¬ 
ern skies anxiously for 
the first streaks of dawn. 

“Listen!” The men on 
the wrecked plane simul¬ 
taneously chorused the 
word of warning. 

To the south they 
heard the roar of a motor. 

'‘Sounds like a plane flying low over 
the water,” Major Harkins said. 

“More than likely one of those 
Italian E-boats,” Masters said. 
“They’re searching for us.” 

Silent, listening, they could hear 
the throb of the boat crisscrossing the 
water in a methodical search. 

“That wound bleeding yet?” the 
Eagle asked Major Harkins. 

“A bit.” 


“Mind unwinding the bandage?” 
Masters said. 

“Look out Eyeties,” Warren chuck¬ 
led. “The Eagle’s getting ready to 
pull a gag.” 

Masters unrolled bandage from the 
first aid kit while the major, puzzled, 
unwound the gauze from his wounded 


“Here you are,” he said, handing the 
sodden bandage to the Eagle. 

Masters tore it in half, making cer¬ 
tain that each section was well 
smeared with blood. 

“You take this,” he said 't O'Warren., 
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“Wrap it around your right fist. Be 
sure the blood shows, and doubly sure 
you can get it off in a hurry.” 

“Now what?” Warren asked. 

“Never mind, work fast.” He turned 
to the major. “If you don’t mind, swab 
this around your arm. Get it good and 
gory.” 

Soon he had the navigator’s leg bare 
and wrapped with a length of bandage, 
Captain Lawrence, one of the others, 
had his face covered, and the bloody 
smear made it look as if he were suf¬ 
fering from a serious wound. 

“Now,” Masters ordered as Warren 
bandaged his arm, “if that boat finds 
us I want you men to be stretched out. 
Do a bit of groaning. I’ll do the rest. 
Just watch me for your cue.” 

As dawn came the torpedo launch 
was still circling about a mile away 
from the now almost submerged 
wreck. Suddenly it swerved and 
headed toward them at top speed. 

“Okay, fellows,” the Eagle cau¬ 
tioned. “Here they come.” 

The torpedo boat swung up to the 
wreck. A young teniente di Vascello 
stood in the bow with an automatic 
rifle cradled in his arms. 

“You speak Engleesh?” he faltered. 

Masters nodded weakly. “Can you 
get us to a doctor?” he asked. “We 
were pretty badly shot up last night. 
We have two dead. The rest need 
medical aid badly, Capite?” 

“Capisco,” the Italian said as he 
ordered the boat closer. “Who are 
you?” His eyes rested on the body of 
Colonel Twiling. 

“Siamo American! ” Masters said. 

“I know, I know,” the officer said 
quickly. He ordered the body in the 
light-colored coat brought on board. 
“Who is that one ?” 

Masters shrugged. “I do not know. 
We got orders last night to fly him 
to”—he hesitated—“to Gibraltar.” 

The Italian smiled. “It is the one 
they told us to look for.” 

“Who is he?” Masters asked. 

“He is—no he was the Eagle.” A 
brpad grin came to the. officer’s face. 
“The American Eagle is finished.” 

"M/ffASTERS watched them lift the 
•LyJB. body of Colonel Twiling on 

board. 

"Wjiy do you bother to take him 


back? I thought you Axis men hated 
him.” 

“We do.” The Italian scowled. 
“He has caused us much trouble. But 
if I return to the cruiser with the 
body of the Eagle II Duce will pin a 
medal on me. Who knows, perhaps he 
will make me a capitano.” 

“Please be careful of them,” Mas¬ 
ters asked as Warren and Major Har¬ 
kins were lifted on board. “They are 
weak from loss of blood.” 

“Do not worry.” The officer grinned. 
“Good fortune will make me—how is 
you say it in Engleesh—consider¬ 
able.” 

“Considerable will do,” Masters 
muttered as he hobbled toward the 
cabin of the T.P. boat and slumped 
against the wind screen. 

One of the crew of six pumped a 
couple of one-pounders into the wing 
tanks of the Wellington. The ship 
sank slowly beneath the oily swell. 

“I don’t like cruising around on one 
of these things,” Masters remarked as 
the Italian gave an order or two, then 
came back to stand beside him. 

“Non capisco.” The officer looked 
puzzled. 

“We’re always having accidents up 
around the Channel,” Masters ex¬ 
plained. “The Germans use boats sim¬ 
ilar to ours. Our men are continually 
getting fired on by mistake by our 
planes and shore batteries. Only the 
other day a destroyer sank one with 
all hands before they discovered their 
mistake.” 

“Ah,” the Italian said, “that is stu¬ 
pid. When we approach the cruiser I 
will press this button so—two quick 
ones and a long one. The light in the 
bow will flash. That is our signal for 
the day.” 

“Then they won’t have to worry 
about you letting go one of these tor¬ 
pedoes?” Masters said, motioning to¬ 
ward the two torpedo tubes, from the 
noses of which showed the battle 
heads of a pair of waiting cylinders. 
“You are smart.” 

“You are the first of your side I 
have heard admit it,” the Italian said, 
falling for the Eagle’s flattery. “See? 
There is the cruiser. She is escorting 
a tanker to Bizerte. Our planes need 
gasoline and oil.” 

Masters was apparently staring out 
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over the sea. On the horizon the masts 
of the cruiser were visible in the 
bright morning sun. But he was not 
watching the cruiser. Out of the cor¬ 
ner of his eye he kept tabs on the crew 
of the E-boat. He wanted the set-up 
to be right before he made a move. 

He spoke to the officer to hold his 
attention, but managed to wink at 
Warren. 

Then the men were in position. 
There was an Italian near every one 
of the apparently badly injured men. 

“Look!” Masters called to the offi¬ 
cer. 

The Italian turned. And the Eagle’s 
fist crashed heavily behind his ear. 
With a yelp of pain he staggered and 
swung around just in time to meet a 
crashing right on the jaw. 

Masters did not wait to see him fall. 
He would stay down. The engineer 
stuck his head through the door to see 
what the shouting was about. The 
Eagle grabbed the startled man by the 
front of his dungarees, yanked him 
forward and planted his fist right on 
the point of the man’s unshaven chin. 

He swung around, to see that the 
others had caught their cues with per¬ 
fect timing. Italians were down, with 
Yanks standing over them. 

“Tie ’em up!” he shouted, and made 
a dash for the wheel. 

T HE hull of the cruiser was visible 
now. And beside her he could 
see the lumbering hulk of a big 
tanker. 

“Now what?” Warren demanded. 
“You got a boat. They’ve got a cruiser. 
Africa’s ’way off there somewhere.” 

Masters nodded grimly. “We’ve got 
a couple of torpedoes, too! I’m going 
to close in and let them have them!” 

“Are you nuts?” Warren demanded. 
“That cruiser’ll blast us out of the 
water before we get within a mile of 
it.” 

“I don’t think so,” Masters retorted. 
“Major Harkins!” The major, finished 
with tying up his man, stepped over to 
Masters. “You stay by that torpedo 
tube, Major. Phil, you go to the other, 
one. Yours’ll be Number One, Phil, 
and yours Number Two, Major. When 
I give the order, press that lever. Un¬ 
derstand?” 

The two anxious men stepped to the 


tubes designated by the Eagle, while 
Masters held a course that would take 
him between the two Italian vessels. 

A light flashed brightly at the mast 
of the cruiser. The Eagle’s fingers 
touched the button the officer had so 
innocently showed him. He pressed it 
quickly twice then waited and held 
the button down for a second. The 
light on the cruiser winked three 
times. 

“I hope you know what you’re 
doing, John,” Warren shouted. 

“And I hope they don’t!” Masters 
answered, without taking his eyes 
from the cruiser. 

Throwing a double fan of spray 
from her step the T.P. boat roared 
down on the pair of ships. Masters 
was near enough now to see men on 
the decks watching him curiously. 

Over the undulating surface of the 
sea he swept until he was right be¬ 
tween them. He swung the wheel and 
the boat careened in a wide curve, 
then straightened out. 

“Fire One!” Masters shouted. 

He heard the hiss as the torpedo 
splashed into the sea and headed for 
the bow of the cruiser. If he had 
timed it right the forward motion of 
the cruiser would place the torpedo 
amidships. 

Masters tore at the wheel, bringing 
the torpedo launch around to bear on 
the tanker. 

“Fire Two!” he yelled, when he 
straightened out. 

With the second torpedo gone he 
made for the bow of the tanker. Be¬ 
hind him he heard a dull roar as the 
first torpedo tore into the cruiser. 
Over his shoulder he saw a column of 
debris lift skyward and clatter back 
on the Italian ship’s deck. 

A second later the other torpedo let 
go. A pillar of oil and flame shot up¬ 
ward and mushroomed. 

“Hey!” Warren yelled. “They’re 
shooting at us from the cruiser.” 

“What did you expect them to do?” 
Masters called over his shoulder, and 
grinned. 

He swung around the burning 
tanker. The sea for a hundred yards 
around bubbled with burning oil and 
gasoline. That was just what he had 
planned on. He would have a smoke 
screen behind which he could hide. 
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He motioned to Warren. “Get below 
and start calling Gibraltar on the 
radio. Got to beat them to it. The guy 
on the cruiser will send out a call be¬ 
fore he has to abandon ship. Make it 
snappy.” 

As Warren went below the major 
stepped up beside the Eagle. 

“I always thought the stories about 
you were a bit on the tall side, Mas¬ 
ters,” the major said. “Now I know 
better. At that, I’ll bet I get called a 
liar when I tell them about this.” 

J OHN MASTERS nodded ab¬ 
sently. His eyes were on the hori¬ 
zon. Getting caught out here on the 
open sea by Italian planes would not 
be to his liking. Besides, the real job 
was in Africa. Time was short. Four 
days at the most was all he had. 

“I was back in the tail turret during 
that mess,” the major said. “I found 
this on the floor.” 

He handed Masters a card. 

With one hand on the wheel of the 
plunging T.P. boat Masters studied 
the bit of pasteboard. 


RANJIN MAHAL 
SHARIA KAMEL 
ALGIERS 


A broad smile relaxed the Eagle’s 
face. Ranjin Mahal. How well he re¬ 
membered the husky man of India 
who had once been his aide. For years 
Ranjin had dropped from sight. And 
now a bit of cardboard dropped by a 
hurried Gestapo agent had brought 
the American Eagle in touch with his 
stalwart friend. 


“I know this chap,” Master said. 
“One of the best. Have to contact 
him/’ 

“Notice what it says on the other 
side,” Major Harkins said. 

Masters turned the card over. His 
eyes narrowed. There in hurried Ger¬ 
man script were the words. 

Ich muss das Gescbaefte unteisiichen 

“So Ranjin’s in the game again,” 
Masters murmured. “Our friend seems 
suspicious. Going to search the store. 
We’ll be there first though.” 

He was interrupted by Warren 
grabbing his arm and pointing back 
across their foaming wake. 

“Planes!” Warren cried huskily. 
“That cruiser got a flash out before 
she went down.” 

Masters shoved the card in his 
breast pocket and his blue eyes were 
slits as he saw the three Vs winging 
at them out of the north. 

“Thirty of them,” he said quietly. 
“The kind of odds they like.” 

He touched the throttle. He man¬ 
aged to get a rev or two more out of 
the motors throbbing under the deck. 
But that was not much help with 
bombers cutting the air at better than 
three hundred. 

“Did you contact Gibraltar?” he 
asked Warren. 

Warren nodded. He moved toward 
one of the machine-gun positions. 

“Don’t forget,” Masters cautioned. 
“Make ’em fly into the stuff.” 

“I’ll take the bow gun,” Major Har¬ 
kins said calmly. 

Masters motioned to the navigator. 

“Can you handle the wheel? . . . 

[Turn page] 
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Good. Take over then. Give her 
plenty of the old zig and zag. I’m tak¬ 
ing over a gun. Want to get a shot at 
these yellow-bellied rats before they 
blast us out of the water.” 

He settled behind the gun and 
watched the knife-winged Breda 88s 
cut the air. He could already hear the 
heavy throb of their Piaggio engines. 

“This is it, fellows!” he yelled. 
“Don’t forget—short bursts. We’ll 
give ’em something to tell Uncle 
Benito about.” He looked down at the 
officer squirming at his feet, and 
laughed. “Can’t take it, can you?” 

CHAPTER V 
Beaufighters 

gnriOTGH * n t ^ ie a * r ’ a ^ out two 

m Jj|g f hundred yards starboard 
4fl nga f: of the launch’s course, 
the first bomb flung a 
S e y ser k* ue wa ter. 

“Cut her into the wave 
that thing made,” Mas- 

He yanked the twin 
Breda-Safat guns around on their 
mounting and poured a double stream 
of tracer across the bomber’s nose. He 
had the satisfaction of seeing the big 
two-engined job falter. 

“Haven’t got any stomach for hot 
lead, have you ?” he shouted, as he fol¬ 
lowed the course of the plane and 
threw a withering burst across its 
path when it straightened out. He saw 
a plume of white begin to trail out 
behind the Italian job like an unravel¬ 
ing scarf. Then the ship burst into 
flame. 

Masters was surprised to see a forest 
of geysers sprouting around him. He 
had been so concerned with getting 
the leader of the flight he was un¬ 
mindful of the others. Water fell on 
the boat, rocking it wildly. He had to 
hang on to keep from being flung to 
the boards- alongside his frightened 
prisoners. 

“Fire away, gang!” he shouted. “Get 
them in the dive. They’ll break 
wild . . . Nice going, Major! Benito 
ought to see that one.” 

A bomber was standing on its tail in 
a wild stall. It hung poised against 
the blue sky, then fell off on one wing. 
The crew tried to jump, but only suc¬ 


ceeded in splashing in. The stricken 
aircraft was too low for them to hit 
the silk. 

“Two for us!” Warren shrilled. 
“Now I want one. Dood it! Dood it! 
There he goes. Wham! . . . Hey, 
duck!” 

A bomb landed close. A column of 
white-crested water threatened to en¬ 
gulf the boat. Masters spat salt water 
as he clung to the side of the rocking 
craft. 

“Keep blazing!” he ordered. “I’ll 
take care of these guys.” 

The prisoners were struggling in 
the water sloshing around the boat. 
Squeaks came from the gags between 
their teeth. Masters grabbed them one 
by one and yanked them into a sitting 
position. 

“Even if you are suckers for that 
mug Mussolini I can’t let you drown,” 
he said, as he pulled the Italian officer 
up. 

The officer stared up at the swarm¬ 
ing planes, his face pale now. The sea 
was suddenly whipped to a froth 
when a spat of slugs crashed around 
them. Splinters flew from the mahog¬ 
any foredeck. Some hit metal and 
whined away like gremlins gone ber¬ 
serk. 

Masters saw the Italian engineer 
jerk convulsively, then lie still. Soon 
his gag was stained with red. 

Another stick of bombs lifted the 
water high *• in front of the racing 
craft. 

“Swing her over, swing her over!” 
Masters yelled while he poured a 
stream of tracer across the path of a 
low sweeping Breda 88. 

The craft plunged on. 

Masters dropped the handles of the 
guns and turned. His face paled when 
he saw the little navigator on his 
knees, struggling desperately to reach 
the wheel. 

The Eagle leaped for the wheel and 
threw his weight against it just in 
time to send the boat careening into 
the waves rushing toward them. The 
boat leaped as if trying to plow its 
way through a surf. 

There was no chance for* either 
Warren or the major to line up on one 
of the Italian planes. No man could 
have held a gun steady in that bomb- 
churned sea. 
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M ASTERS fought to keep the 
boat from being swamped. Two 
more bombs smacked in off to the port 
side. Meeting the explosion-tossed 
waves head-on was practically an im¬ 
possibility now. 

Suddenly a high screaming note 
smashed against his ear-drums. In¬ 
stinctively the Eagle ducked. This 
time he felt certain his number was 
up. The scream rose in an awful 
crescendo. 

Then it hit. It didn’t sound like a 
regular bomb. There was an explo¬ 
sion all right. But with it came a 
quick succession of grinding metal. 

“John! John!” Warren was yelling. 
“Hard aport—hard aport! A plane 
just crashed there.” 

Masters saw flame leaping toward 
him on the advancing waves. He 
swung the wheel hard. With one rail 
almost under, the boat skidded sicken- 
ingly toward the flame. 

“Get ready to jump!” he ordered. 
“No, wait! I’ve got her under con¬ 
trol.” 

As they began to leave the sea of 
flame and smoke behind them he heard 
the awful scream again. Then another 
Breda was twisting toward the water. 

“Look!” he cried. “Beaufighters! 
Help’s arrived. Just in time, too.” 

For the next fifteen minutes he was 
busy dodging falling planes instead of 
bombs. The Beaufighters, flying low 
to escape observation, Had reached the 
scene and zoomed right into the mid¬ 
dle of the surpised Bredas. There 
were only ten of them. The odds were 
still with the Eyeties. But Benito’s 
men liked odds of fifty to one when 
stacking up against R.A.F. lads in 
Beaufighters. 

Only one Beaufighter went down. 
It’s pilot made a belly landing close 
to the torpedo launch. He and his 
gunner dived and came up close to the 
boat. Masters circled up to them 
slowly. Warren and the major grabbed 
them and yanked them on board. 

“That was jolly good sport,” the 
pilot said, and laughed. “That is, up 
to the moment I flew into the fire of 
one of my own men. Glad no Eyety 
hacked me down.” 

Warren looked up at the carnage 
taking place just behind them. 

“Those Breda boys are busy as 


frogs on a hot skillet . . . Say, that re¬ 
minds me. I’m hungry.” 

“How come?” Masters smiled. “You 
had two meals last night.” 

“What do you mean, two?” Warren 
snapped. 

“One down, one up.” Masters’ smile 
widened. “One and one makes two, 
doesnt’ it?” 

“The ruddy Sunderland should be 
along any minute,” the R.A.F. pilot 
said. “I dare say they’ll have break¬ 
fast ready in the galley.” 

“Don’t tease me,” Warren growled. 
“I’m good-natured as long as I’m not 
hungry. But I’m warning you I’m 
from hunger right now.” 

Then Masters spotted the Sunder¬ 
land thundering toward them out of 
the southeast. 

“There comes your breakfast, Phil. 
Service, I’d say.” He watched the fight 
fading toward the north. “Looks as if 
your gang is going to chase them 
right home,” he said to the R.A.F. 
pilot. 

“They jolly well might.” The pilot 
chuckled. “Haven’t had a pukka 
scramble in a fortnight.” 

“Yeah,” Warren mumbled while he 
watched the Sunderland setting down. 
“I don’t mind telling you I’ve had too 
much scramble between dusk and 
dawn.” 

“That’s tough luck,” Masters en¬ 
joined. 

“Why?” Warren snorted. 

“Because I understand scrambled 
eggs is a favorite breakfast dish on 
Sunderlands.” 

Warren shook his head. “If Ma 
Warren’s little son ain’t the most mis¬ 
understood guy in the world I’d like 
to know who is?” 

||p UT Masters was leaning over the 
M® Italian officer now. 

“Will you be good if I untie you?” 

The Italian looked at his compan¬ 
ions and nodded. When Masters and 
the major untied them they stood up 
and grinned while they rubbed the 
circulation back into their wrists and 
ankles. 

"You must be the Eagle,” the Italian 
officer said soberly. Then his face 
broke into a wide grin. “I must have 
seemed so foolish.” 

Masters grinned, too. “Sorry I had 
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to pull a fast one on you. However, 
nobody’ll know. I’ll keep your record 
clear.” 

The Italian shook his head. “If you 
had been a Nazi you would have 
thrown us overboard.” The Italian’s 
face grew sober. “Yet you, an enemy, 
let us live. Why?” 

“Might need you some day,” Mas¬ 
ters said, with a smile. “Not only you 
but all Italians.” 

“Non capisco.” The officer frowned. 

“Some day,” Masters explained, 
“Italy will fight on our side against 
the Nazis. It won’t be long before you 
dish fat-necked Mussolini and begin 
to chase Hitler’s bandits out of Italy. 
Up to now you Italians have had no 
stomach for this fight. You’d rather 
be on our side and you know it.” 

The officer glanced around to see if 
his men were listening. But they 
seemed more interested in the big 
plane. 

“You are right,” he said softly. 
“One day you will see the Italians rise 
and fight to drive the Nazi pigs from 
our land. Then the world will know 
how an Italian soldier can fight. . . .” 

It was broad daylight by the time 
the Sunderland set Masters and his 
party down on the smooth surface of 
the harbor at Gibraltar. To the Eagle 
it was a day.going to waste. Yet he 
realized it would be suicidal-to even 
attempt landing on the Algerian coast 
during daylight. 

“Best I can do is have you flown out 
to a destroyer,” the general said, when 
Masters had identified himself and 
the others, and that identification had 
been verified by a wireless to London. 
He pointed to a position on the big 
chart spread out on the table. “They 
can slip up under cover of darkness 
and you can row ashore in a rubber 
dinghy.” 

Masters knew there was no other 
way. 

“While we’re waiting,” he said, “I 
wonder if you could have Intelligence 
make a check for me.” He laid the 
card on the table. “I’d like to know 
just where on Sharia Kamel this book¬ 
shop is.” 

The general studied the card for a 
moment, then shrugged. 

“The Street of Camels,” he mused. 
“There are many bookshops there, 


most of whom cater to the tourist 
trade. But as to this Ranjin Mahal, I 
must admit I never heard of him. 
However, I dare say our Intelligence 
Johnnies will know all about him. I’ll 
try to have a report for you before 
you push off.” 

Masters glanced out over the har¬ 
bor. It was filled with ships, and 
every ship was crowded with troops, 
American troops who were to open up 
a Second Front. There were other 
convoys, too, out on the Atlantic. The 
time he had to accomplish his mission 
indeed was short. 

CHAPTER VI 
Desert Man 

jgg|ri|r“to|#l HILE Masters was de- 
Vi Wftained at Gibraltar the 
« v lad for whom he was 
I*' JA /a/ searching stood with his 
back against a weather- 
ItSM beaten rock and con- 
W& fronted a tall, thick- 
KSlfcff W necked German. 

“You are notan Ameri¬ 
can,” the boy said fearlessly. “You are 
a Nazi.” 

“I am an American, you little fool!” 
the German rasped. His thin lips 
tightening, looked like a scar. “All I 
ask is that you write a letter to your 
father telling him you are being held 
as hostage by the Americans.” 

“But that would be lying,” the boy 
answered firmly. “My Father, the 
caid, says that a true son of Maki 
never lies.” 

“You wish to see your father again, 
do you not?” the German snapped. 

The boy pushed himself away from 
the rock and stood straight. His eyes 
were fearless. They studied the tower¬ 
ing figure of the man who confronted 
him. The sun glinted on the monocle 
the man twirled at the end of a 
braided cord. 

“Answer me,” the Nazi snarled. 

Enraged at the boy, he lashed out 
and struck him to the ground. 

“Now I know you are a Nazi;” the 
boy said, undaunted. “I have heard 
how Nazis are like beasts. Only a 
short time ago I sat listening while 
my Father talked with the.Sheik Ali 
Said. Nazis kill children., They are 
murderers.” 
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“Quiet!” the German roared. Veins 
stood out on his neck and temples. “If 
we did not need you I would slit your 
throat. That reminds me. That dagger 
I took from you the other day. Did 
you pick my pocket?” He flipped his 
monocle back in his left eye, to glare 
at the lad who had crawled to his feet. 

“First you wish me to lie,” the boy 
said steadily. “Then you accuse me of 
being a thief. You do not know men 
of the desert, do you?” 

“The men of the desert!” snorted 
the German. “Bah, they are all liars 
and thieves.” 

The boy’s eyes narrowed. “I Salim 
Maki may be only a boy,” he said, “but 
I have the heart of a man. It is an 
honest heart. I promised my Father I 
would always be truthful, even though 
it meant death.” 

“That is what I am afraid of,” the 
German said, and turned to a man who 
stood near. “That knife,” he snapped. 
“You have searched everywhere?” 

“Ja wohl, Herr von Vogelbeider,” 
the other German answered. “I am 
certain you had it when you got into 
your plane that day. Besides, we keep 
the lad tied. We only unloosen him 
when we let him eat. Then we watch 
him carefully." 

“Can’t you talk him into writing 
that letter to his father?” the tall Ger¬ 
man said impatiently. “We must prove 
to the caid that the cursed Americans 
are holding him.” 

T HE guard looked down at Salim 
and shook his head. 

“We have tried,” he said. “He would 
not eat the chocolate you were so cer¬ 
tain would work. I would not believe 
a ten-year-old boy would be so stead¬ 
fast. If all our lads were like that the 
war would be over by now. The 
Fuehrer would rule the world. We 
would show them we were the supe¬ 
rior race, nicht wahr?” 

“We are the superior race,” von 
Vogelbeider growled, then glared at 
Salim. “We will not let a boy stand 
. in our path. Victory is ours. Those 
f-Qol Americans cannot hope to land 
in Africa.” 

“Is v it certain that they are going to 
attempt that?” the guard asked. 

A cjmel smile flickered over the 
Gepflan officer's face. 


“American troopships are massed in 
the harbor at Gibraltar. What else 
could it mean? They expect the tribes¬ 
men to come over to their side. But I 
have taken care of that little detail.” 

Salim’s eyes lighted. “The Ameri¬ 
cans are coming,” he said, with a 
smile. “Perhaps the one known as the 
Eagle will be with them. I have heard 
tales of this Eagle. He always fights 
for the right.” 

“The Eagle is dead,” von Vogel¬ 
beider sneered. “There will be nc 
more trouble from that man." 

“Dead!” the boy said in surprise. “I 
had not heard of his death.” 

Von Vogelbeider slipped a Luger 
from his holsters. 

“Last night,” he said, “I killed the 
Eagle. Shot him with this very gun.” 

Salim shook his head stolidly. “I do 
not believe it. No single Nazi could 
kill the one they call the Eagle.” 

The German brought the barrel up 
slowly until the muzzle centered right 
between the lad’s eyes. 

“I shot him,” he snarled. 'T shot 
him just as I would like to shoot you, 
you cursed little Arab.” 

Salim drew himself erect. The blood 
drained from his face as he stared at 
the muzzle held unwavering before 
his eyes. 

“My Father has told me there is 
nothing to fear in death, as long as 
one dies bravely.” 

A curse roared from von Vogel- 
beider’s thin lips. He slammed the 
gun back into its holster. 

“Enough of this,” he shot out. “I 
will not treat you as if you were a 
man.” 

“I told you I had the heart of a 
man,” Salim said defiantly. “Some day 
I will be the caid. To be a caid, one 
must be brave.” 

“Tie him up again,” von Vogel¬ 
beider ordered shortly. “Bread and 
water until he writes that letter.” 

The German officer stalked off, 
heading for his plane standing in the 
bright morning sun. 

Far beyond the sandy desert, and 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean 
that washed the African shores, an¬ 
other and quite different scene wac 
being enacted. 

The moon had .not yet risen when 
John Masters and his companions 
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pushed away from the shadowy side 
of a destroyer and silently began to 
row toward the distant shoreline. 

“We’ll split up,” Masters instructed 
Warren and his Ranger companions. 
“You men head inland and see if you 
can discover what happened to your 
party of Rangers. Warren and I will 
contact this G-Forty-two the Intelli¬ 
gence birds at Gibraltar tipped us off 
to. Perhaps he’ll know something 
about the man we’re hunting for.” 

“Will we meet anywhere?” asked 
Major Harkins. 

“There won’t be time,” Masters said. 
“If you make a contact head back to 
tlje coast. By then the show should be 
starting. I’m working on the only 
angle I can see at the present.” 

“You think this Ranjin fellow will 
know anything about the lad?” War¬ 
ren asked. “Don’t forget that the 
Gestapo knows you worked with Ran¬ 
jin before. Perhaps that card was a 
plant. Seems kinda queer nobody 
seems to know your Ranjin guy.” 

Masters smiled. “You don’t know 
how Ranjin works. He taught me a 
lot. Worked together in India. He 
wouldn’t be fool enough to plaster his 
address on the card. I’ve an idea of 
how he wants me to proceed.” 

“But the card was in the hands of 
this Nazi who bumped off 'Colonel 
Twiling,” Warren insisted. “He must 
know where the book store is.” 

“Maybe,” Masters said. “Our job’s 
to get to Ranjin first. If he’s in Al¬ 
giers I’ll find him.” 

"■REACHING shore, they deflated 
-tt® the rubber dinghy, stuck it 
under some low bushes and placed a 
dried palm frond over it. 

“We’ll be leaving you now,” Major 
Harkins said. “If we don’t meet again 
may I say it’s been a pleasure to see 
the Eagle in action?” 

“You sure that arm of yours is all 
right?” Masters asked. 

“A bit sore,” the major said. “Not 
half as sore though as some of these 
Nazis are going to be though. And 
not enough to keep us from heading 
for the spot our men were going to 
work toward. If we can’t find any 
trace of Major Lewis and his Ranger 
party we’ll start back-tracking along 
their route.” 


Masters shook his head. “We won’t 
even be back-tracking. We’re follow¬ 
ing a blind, cold trail.” 

As the party of Rangers moved 
away and were lost in the shadows, a 
voice asked out of the dark: 

“You are from Gibraltar?” 

Masters swung around, saw a shad¬ 
owy figure, and his hand dropped to 
his automatic. 

“Lettuce,” he said quickly. 

“Lettuce is best picked at dawn,” 
the advancing stranger said. 

Masters’ hand dropped away from 
his gun. The man knew the pass¬ 
word. 

“You are G-Forty-two?” Masters 
asked. 

“Correct,” the man said. “Come, I 
will lead you to my house. It is best 
that you wait there until dawn. It 
would be unwise to attempt to enter 
the city at this time of night.” 

As they moved along through the 
dark, Masters asked the British Intel¬ 
ligence agent: 

“Do you happen to know a man by 
the name of Ranjin Mahal who has a 
bookshop in the Sharia Kamel?” 

“Ranjin Mahal?” the Intelligence 
man said, after a moment of thought. 
“I’ve been in the service for the past 
twenty-four years, but I can’t say I 
recognize the name. Know practically 
every bookshop in the city. I spend 
my spare time reading. This chap 
important?” 

“Very,” Masters answered. “I’ve 
got to locate him tomorrow.” 

And that was the American Eagle’s 
first move when the sun was high the 
next day and he and Phil Warren had 
had some much-needed rest in the 
home of their British Intelligence 
agent guide. 

Waiting after breakfast until the 
streets of Algiers had begun to fill so 
as not to appear too conspicuous, they 
started their search for Ranjin Mahal, 
the bookseller. At the suggestion of 
G-42, they changed their appearance, 
to look like government clerks. 
Swinging battered briefcases they 
sauntered slowly down the narrow 
street which G-42 told them would 
lead into the Sharia Kamel. , |g 

The scene was strange to American 
eyes. The houses thrust out their 
upper stories until they were riot more 
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than a yard apart at the top. Now and 
then curious eyes peered from square 
windows barred with iron gratings. 
Children—boys wearing red fezzes 
and short shirts, girls with gaily flow¬ 
ered blouses, colored skirts and gaudy 
handkerchiefs twisted around their 
heads—scampered in the warmth of 
the early morning sun. 

Rug sellers began to put out their 
wares. Silversmiths laid out trays of 
huge engraved baubles. Customers 
began to seek out their benches and 
sip coffee while they discussed stir¬ 
ring events. Arabs, Kabyles, Negroes, 
Hindus shuffled by on sandled feet. 
Frenchmen finished their coffee, and 
walked leisurely to their offices. 

P ASSING a bench where a brass 
worker pounded lustily on a 
water pot, Masters touched Warren’s 
elbow. 

“I think we’re being followed,” he 
said in a low tone. “Let’s test him. 
You keep going. I’ll drop my brief¬ 
case and have a look.” 

Masters let his briefcase fall to the 
cobbles. As he stooped to pick it up 
he shot a quick glance through the 
crook of his arm. Behind him, appar¬ 
ently interested in a brawl going on 
between a pair of bakers, he spotted a 
tall figure wrapped in burnoose. He 
picked the briefcase up and broke into 
a trot to catch up to Warren. 

“Looks like we’re being tailed all 
right,” he said. 

“I still think that card was a plant,” 
Warren said. “They figure you’d try 
and contact him first thing, if you 
thought he was in Algiers.” 

Masters shrugged. “When I nudge 
you,” he said, “stop and tie your shoe 
lace. I’ll glance back to see if he’s 
still with us.” 

When Warren stooped, Masters, 
talking and laughing, glanced over his 
shoulder. The man in the native out¬ 
fit was talking to another man with a 
bundle of shawls draped over his arm. 

“Still with us?” Warren asked when 
he straightened. 

“Yes,” Masters answered, as they 
turned the corner into the wider 
Street of Camels. “Guess maybe 
you’re right, but we’ll keep on with 
our original plan. They may be get¬ 
ting ready to crack down on Ran jin. 


He might need our help.” 

“Okay,” Warren said. “Here’s 3 *our 
first bookshop.” 

Masters looked in the window. But 
he was not looking at books. He was 
watching the passing reflections on 
the glass. 

“He’s gone,” he said, a thoughtful 
look on his face. “Perhaps he’s smart, 
Phil. Figures we’re heading for Ran- 
jin’s, so he’s taking a short cut. Makes 
it easier for us,” 

“How come?” 

“Don’t you see?” Masters smiled. 
“We don’t have to look over every 
bookshop along Sharia Kamel. All we 
have to do is keep walking until I spot 
his nibs. Ten to one he’ll be standing 
close to a bookshop, and that book¬ 
shop will be the one.” 

Warren shook his head. “I’ve seen 
you work before, John, so I’m not tak¬ 
ing any sucker bets.” 

CHAPTER VII 
Message of the Books 

perhaps a quarter of 
jfepj |ifl^ a mile Masters and Phil 
ipi Warren kept on walking. 

Then without slacking 
^||| P ace Masters nodded 
. across the street. 

“There he is, Phil— 
our man. See him stand¬ 
ing in that doorway?” 

“Right next to a -bookshop, too.” 
Warren grinned. “You sure called the 
turn again, John.” 

“Come on,” the Eagle said. “We’ll 
have a look see.” 

Crossing the Sharia Kamel they 
walked up to a window full of books 
and stood studying the assortment of 
volumes. 

“Going in, John?” Warren asked. 

Masters shook his head. “Want to 
make sure before I tip my hand. If 
this is Ranjin’s place we’ll let him 
make the first move.” 

An Arab boy had begun to arrange 
some books in the window. 

“Junky bunch of books if you ask 
me,” Warren growled. “Can’t say your 
friend shows good taste.” He was 
getting restless—and hungry again. 
“Come on,” he urged. “I either eat 
steak or baled hay.” 

Not answering, the Eagle watched 
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the lad inside arrange the books care¬ 
fully. Suddenly he gripped Warren’s 
arm. 

“Look, Phil!” he whispered. “No¬ 
tice those titles?” 

“What about them?” Warren quer¬ 
ied. “ ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’—Dickens. 
‘A Tale of Two Cities’—that’s Dick¬ 
ens too. ‘Sketches by Boz.’ All cheap 
editions, John.” 

“Go on,” Masters said evenly. “Read 
the rest of the titles.” 

“ ‘The Pickwick Papers,’ ” Warren 
went on. “That’s all the Dickens he’s 
got. ‘Evangeline’—that’s Longfellow. 
Always liked that. ‘Rabelais’—too 
much for me. That last one—‘Snow- 
Bound’—Whittier. Read that in 
school. Guess he .isn’t putting any 
more in that row.” 

“Don’.t you see it, Phil?” Masters 
exclaimed softly. 

“I see a bunch of old books,” War¬ 
ren said. “Hey what are you doing— 
stalling?” 

Masters shook his head. “Check 
those titles again. Bear in mind the 
first letter of each one. See what I 
see?” 

Warren turned impatiently to the 
books. “ ‘Martin’—M. ‘ATale of’. . . . 
Holy smoke, John. If you take the 
first letter of each title they spell 
Masters.” 

“And notice how the books are 
placed.” The Eagle smiled. “From 
here the entrance arrow on the win¬ 
dow is part of them. Get the idea? 
Ranjin is trying to tell me to go in.” 

Warren looked over his shoulder. 
“Wonder where the guy who was tail¬ 
ing us disappeared.” 

“That’s something I’d like to know,” 
Masters said. “But I’ll bet he’s mak¬ 
ing a report. It would be nice to know 
to whom he’s reporting.” 

The Eagle took a quick look up 
and down the street. Then he stepped 
over to the door. A bell tinkled as he 
opened. It tinkled again when he 
closed it carefully behind him. The 
shadows were cool after the sun. 

The lad who had placed the books 
in the window appeared out of no¬ 
where. 

“Sahib would like a book?” the boy 
asked eagerly. 

“How much for those?” Masters in¬ 
dicated the seven books in the win¬ 


dow. “If the price is right I’ll take 
them all.” 

“For all I do not know the cost, 
Sahib,” the boy answered slowly. 
“Perhaps the master will make a good 
price.” 

“Call him, then,” Masters ordered. 

“Ye#, Sahib.” 

The lad bowed and disappeared to¬ 
ward the rear of the shop. In short 
order a man wearing thick-lensed 
glasses appeared. 

“Which books is it you wish to pur¬ 
chase, sir?” he asked, with great de¬ 
liberation. 

IPLflrASTERS studied the tanned 
Lvi face, then pointed toward the 
seven books. 

“I am starting on a journey into the 
desert,” he explained. “I would be 
interested in those. Their message 
will no doubt ease the long hours.” 

“Message?” the older man said eag¬ 
erly. His eyes left the Eagle’s face. 
He looked out the window into the 
sun-bathed Street of Camels. “Those 
are cheap editions, Sahib. If you are 
a lover of books perhaps you will be 
interested in first editions. I have 
something in a room to the rear which 
might interest you—something visi¬ 
tors to my humble shop rarely see. 
Some old masters too.” He seemed to 
put special emphasis on the word 
“masters.” “Please follow me.” 

He rubbed his hands together, 
bowed, and led them to a door in the 
rear of the shop. 

By the light of a single bulb Mas¬ 
ters saw that they were in a narrow 
passageway lined on both sides, from 
floor to ceiling, with books. The man 
with the thick lenses pressed against 
a section of shelves. It began to 
swing, revealing a dark, narrow open- 

Masters started to enter, but War¬ 
ren grabbed his arm. 

“Take it easy, John. You might be 
walking right into a trap.” 

“I don’t think so,” Masters said 
coolly. “If we are I’m all set for it.” 
He indicated the hand in his coat 
pocket. “Come on.” 

When they had passed through the 
opening, the section of she 1 s closed 
silently behind them. For a moment 
they stood in total darkness. Then a 
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light flashed on ahead. 

“This way,” the man leading them 
murmured. 

Suddenly a door opened before 
them. Their guide motioned for them 
to enter a small whitewashed room. 
The door clicked to behind them. 

“What did I tell you?” Warren 
whispered. “Nobody here. Get ready 
to start popping.” 

“If there was any popping to be 
done they would have started the min¬ 
ute the door closed,” Masters said, 
and stepped to the middle of the room. 

“Ranjin,” he called softly. 

“Here, Sahib Masters,” a soft voice 
said behind them. 

Masters and Warren whirled. 

“Ranjin!” Masters cried. He took 
the hand of the turbaned man who had 
slipped into the room through some 
unseen door. “Ranjin, old man! I 
sure am glad to see you.” 

The dark-skinned man’s teeth 
gleamed as a wide smile spread over 
his face. “It seems that I placed my 
signal in the window none too soon,” 
he said in a soft voice. “It was rather 
difficult finding the correct titles.” 

“Your boy was placing them as we 
came up,” Masters said. “I must say 
you have a queer way of advertising. 
Nobody knew where your store was.” 

“The shop is in the name of a friend 
of mine,” Ranjin said. “I remain in 
the background. There are only'two 
men in British Intelligence who know 
I am here.” 

“And how many in the Gestapo?” 
Masters asked quickly. 

Ranjin ■ hesitated. “One perhaps. 
Von Vogelbeider knows, I am quite 
sure.” 

“Von Vogelbeider!” Masters ex¬ 
claimed. 

“One of my men saw him pick up 
a card left at the hotel and put it in 
.his pocket,” Ranjin answered. “The 
next day every bookshop in Algiers 
was visited by his agents.” 


PHp*HE smile was gone from Masters’ 
^ ace - 

“Do you know why I am here?” he 
asked his bronze-faced friend. 

“You have come to find the caid’s 
son, have you,not?” Ranjin answered. 

“Yes,” Masters answered. “We’ve 
got to find him, and soon." 


Ranjin lowered his head. “They 
say the tribes are about to side in 
with the Nazis.” 

“Do you think von Vogelbeider is 
behind this scheme?” Masters de¬ 
manded. 

“Von Vogelbeider was away from 
Algiers two days before the news of 
Salim’s disappearance was made 
known.” Ranjin said, and added sig¬ 
nificantly, “he returned the day after.” 

“Been around here ever since?” 

“He disappeared three days ago,” 
Ranjin said. “This morning he re¬ 
turned. He has met with an accident 
of some sort, for he limps now.” 

Masters glanced at Warren. “Give 
you two guesses who killed Colonel 
Twiling.” 

“Want to bet a steak I can’t?” War¬ 
ren said quickly. “Even tell you who 
set that incendiary going.” 

“Got any ideas, Ranjin?” Masters 
asked the man who had helped him 
when he had worked in India for U.S. 
Intelligence. 

Ranjin’s hand was held out. In it 
lay a small jeweled dagger. 

“It was Salim’s,” he said. “A birth¬ 
day present from the King of Eng¬ 
land.” 

“Where’d you get it?” Masters de¬ 
manded as he studied the gold, jewel- 
encrusted handle. “Remember seeing 
pictures of this in the London Illus¬ 
trated News a year ago.” 

“It was picked up by one of my men 
in the sand near Figuig,” Ranjin said. 
“The Nazis have a small landing field 
there. Von Vogelbeider thinks, it is 
a secret. But I knew about it the first 
day he landed.” 

“Do you know where the caid is?" 
Masters asked. 

Ranjin nodded. “He has his head¬ 
quarters in the hills. His followers 
are gathering there.” 

“Could you take me to him?” Mas¬ 
ters asked. 

“Of course,” Ranjin replied. “But 
I do not think it would help. Only 
the safe return of his son would do 
that.” 

“If the lad’s in von Vogelbeider’s 
hands we’ve got a tough one,” Mas¬ 
ters said soberly. “That beast would 
stop at nothing. He’s the one who 
ordered the machine-gunning of those 
four hundred Czech school kids. The 
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life of one lad would mean—” 

A light flashed on the wall. Ran- 
jin motioned Masters to silence. 

“The signal,” he leaned forward to 
whisper. “When my man stands on 
a certain spot and lifts a certain book 
from the shelves the light flashes 
here.” 

“Means visitors, I suppose?” 

“Did any one follow you here?” 
Ranjin asked as he led them to the 
far wall. 

“Somebody started to follow,” Mas¬ 
ters replied. “Disappeared for a 
while and when I reached here he was 
standing across the street.” 

“Von Vogelbeider’s man,” Ranjin 
said, stepping closer to the wall and 
staring through what appeared to be 
a mirror. “Look, there he is now. 
When you stand at an angle here you 
can look into the shop. Otherwise 
it appears to be a cracked mirror.” 

Masters stepped to the mirror. “Von 
Vogelbeider!” he snarled. “Got some 
of his gang with him too.” 

They watched the quartet stalk 
through the little bookshop, trying 
doors and»eering into back rooms. 

W HERE is this Ranjin Mahal?” 

they heard von Vogelbeider 
shout. “And his visitor, the one they 
call the Eagle?” 

The man in the bookshop, the man 
with thick-lensed glasses, shrugged. 

“I am the propietor of this shop,” 
he said. “A little while ago two men 
came in, looked around and then left. 
I overheard one of them say they 
must have made a mistake. Perhaps 
you have, too.” 

Von Vogelbeider swung his heavy 
fane and brought it down on the man’s 
head. 

“I never make mistakes! I know 
they are here. They did not leave, did 
they, Karl?” 

The tough individual to whom von 
Vogelbeider addressed the question 
.shook his head. He kicked the fallen 
man over to von Vogelbeider. 

“They are all alike, Excellenz. They 
are too stupid to answer questions.” 

A snarl of rage twisted von Vogel¬ 
beider’s cruel mouth. He lashed out 
with the cane, beating the man about 
the head until he was unconscious. 
Then -he straightened. 


“Karl!” he fumed. “You have the 
rear entrance to this hole covered.” 

“Yes, Excellenz Karl grinned. 
“You wish to smoke them out?” 

“Yes,” sputtered von Vogelbeider. 
“Like rats they will come squealing 
from the flames. Get on with it.” 

Grimly John Masters watched the 
Gestapo men place little cylinders be¬ 
hind the books. 

“There goes one into that passage¬ 
way!” Warren groaned. “They’re go¬ 
ing to make a regular barbecue party 
out of it.” 

Then the Gestapo hurried from the 
shop. One stopped and fired a shot 
into the head of the man on the floor. 
The fragments of his glasses, shat¬ 
tered by the bullet, lay on the floor 
gleaming red in the reflection of the 
flames. 

“This way!” Ranjin cried. “We 
must make for the roof. If we try to 
leave by the doors they will shoot us 
down!” 

CHAPTER VIII 
Smoked Out 

B rjANJIN led the way up 
'a a narrow stairway twist- 
f\ ing through the thick 
^walls of the building. 
Behind them they could 
hear the roar of flame as 
m the thermite bombs 
J planted by the Gestapo 
took hold. Smoke fol¬ 
lowed them up the dark well. 

“Wait!” Masters exclaimed as Ran¬ 
jin fumbled with the latch of a door. 
“Have you got a gun?” 

“No,” Ranjin answered, in the 
smoke-filled darkness. 

“Then let us go first,” Masters in¬ 
sisted. “We’re both carrying forty- 
fives. I’ve a hunch they’ll have some¬ 
body planted up here to wing us.” 

Masters took off his felt hat, placed 
it over the muzzle of his gun, and 
pushed it through the door to the 
roof. A gun cracked and a bullet 
smashed against the white wall besidey 
the door. Masters pulled his hat in 
a^jd closed the door. 

“If I’d had it on they’d given my 
hair a new part,” he said. 

“But we can’t stay here and be 
roasted to death,” Warren choked. 
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“Smoke’s getting thicker every min¬ 
ute.” 

“Get close to the floor,” Masters 
gasped. 

The heat was becoming unbearable. 
Smoke filled the narrow well of the 
stairs. It seemed to pack in swelter¬ 
ing folds around their bodies. 

Suddenly the Eagle grabbed War¬ 
ren’s arm. 

“Phil!” he cried bringing his lips 
close to his companion’s ear. “There’s 
only one chance. We’ve got to make a 
break for it.” 

“And die of lead poisoning?” War- 
sen said sourly. 

“No—listen!” Masters cried. “You 
too, Ranjin. When I kick open this 
door smoke will £our outside like 
water from a hose. We’ll have a smoke 
screen. All you’ve got to do is keep 
low.” 

Masters gave the door a push. It 
swung open and smoke billowed out 
across the flat roof. 

“Keep low!” Masters cautioned, 
“Crawl out. I’ll try to draw that 
devil’s fire.” 

A shot smashed through the crack¬ 
ling of the flames. A bullet thudded 
close to Masters’ ear as he started to 
squirm his way along on his stomach. 
He waited a moment. Another shot 
roared. He moved swiftly then as the 
breeze sent an eddy of smoke swirl¬ 
ing to his left. Behind him he could 
hear Warren and Ranjin trying to 
stifle coughs. 

Masters knew he could not waste 
many precious moments trying to 
stalk the Gestapo man. 

“Got the run of the town, now that 
Vichy’s working hand in glove with 
the Nazis,” he growled. “If we were 
nabbed, even by French police, it 
would be curtains.” 

The smoke, drifting across the roof, 
poured out through the door in a great 
cloud from the inferno below. From 
down on the Street of Camels came 
excited shouts. 

Masters thought he heard a sound 
in front of him—like a foot scuffing a 
pebble. He scaled his bullet punctured 
hat across the roof. The shot he ex¬ 
pected smashed against his ears* close. 

Grimness lined the Eagle’s smoke- 
grimed face. He got to his knees, 
then lifting his arm slowly he tossed 


his gun away from him. It fell to the 
roof with a clatter. 

Again a shot echoed the sound. And 
as it came Masters launched himself 
through the air. His body crashed 
into another body. Down they went, 
arms and legs tangled. The Eagle 
swarmed over the man as the smoke 
was torn away by the shifting breeze. 

“So it’s you?” he snarled, as he rec¬ 
ognized the man who had been fol¬ 
lowing him earlier. 

T HE man simply grunted and 
struggled to bring his gun up to 
the Eagle’s face. Masters’ fist lashed 
out. With his other hand he kept a 
firm hold on his antagonist’s wrist. 

Like two wild animals they writhed 
in mortal combat on the roof of the 
burning building. Somewhere in the 
smoke Warren and Ranjin were grop¬ 
ing their way, trying to contact him 
again. i : 

The Nazi’s burnoose had been flung 
aside. It kept threatening to tangle 
in their arms and legs as they thrashed 
around. 

Masters managed to slip his hand 
further up on the Gestapo man’s wrist. 
Then abruptly he let go and caught 
the barrel of the gun. The maneuver 
caught the Hun completely by sur¬ 
prise. He tried to wrest the gun from 
the Eagle, but Masters gave a des¬ 
perate twist. He felt a bone in the 
Hun’s forefinger snap as he tore the 
gun away, hurled it from him, and 
sprang to his feet. 

“Now!” he snarled. “We’re on even 
terms.” 

The German came up with fists 
swinging. Masters parried a blow and 
closed in. His arms swung like flails. 

Slowly but surely he drove the Hun 
backward toward a wall of smoke curl¬ 
ing over the low wall surrounding the 
roof. On the face, then around the 
body he battered the Gestapo man. 
He knew there was no quarter to be 
expected. One of them had to die. 

Then the Eagle saw his opening. 
He shifted his stance and swung. His 
fist landed with a bone-cracking thud 
on the Hun’s jaw. The German cried 
out, flung up his arms and toppled 
backward into the flames licking at 
the front of the building. 

Gasping for air, Masters turned to 
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see Warren and Ran jin standing there, 
their mouths agape in astonishment. 

“Can you get us out of this, Ran- 
jin?” Matters panted, “I want to con¬ 
tact G-Forty-two. We’ve got to get 
back on that destroyer. We’ve got to 
locate the caid at once! But from 
what I gather there’s no hope of 
reaching him except by air. That 
right, Ranjin?” 

Ranjin nodded. He was leading the 
way across the roof tops. “If we reach 
that house,” he said, pointing to a 
building on the corner,” we will be 
safe. But we will have to wait until 
it is dark to go to G-Forty-two’s 
place. Von Vogelbeider will have all 
the streets covered.” 

“If I can get back to Gibraltar I can 
get a plane,” Masters said. “If we get 
a break we ought to be dropping in 
on the caid around dawn.” 

As they reached the house Ranjin 
had indicated they looked back. A 
column of smoke and flame was lift¬ 
ing into the morning air. 

“We just sneaked out of that one 
in time,” Warren murmured. “Had 
me scared stiff back there. I could 
hear all the racket you two were mak¬ 
ing but everywhere I tried to turn 
the smoke seemed to follow me. Why 
does smoke always seem to do that, 
John?” 

“Haven’t time to answer riddles,” 
Masters said as he followed Ranjin 
through a trap-door. “We’ve got a 
job to do, and the time we’ve got to 
do it in is getting short.” 

The ultra short wave radio G-42 
worked for the Eagle did its work 
well. An hour after sunset the de¬ 
stroyer appeared to pick up the three 
men. Two hours later the Sunderland 
swung out of the darkness and landed 
close to the vessel. 

By midnight the Eagle, Phil War¬ 
ren, Ranjin and the British Intelli¬ 
gence major were in Gibraltar. Every¬ 
thing went without a hitch up to the 
moment they stood on the moon- 
bathed tarmac in front of a hangar. 

TRANGELY enough it was Ran¬ 
jin who threatened to upset the 
Eagle’s well-laid plan. 

“But a parachute is silk,” Ranjin 
persisted. “I cannot use one. It is 
part of my religion never to use any¬ 


thing made of silk either in my dress 
or otherwise.” 

“But we can’t land out there by 
plane, Ranjin,” Masters argued. 
We’ve got to go down by chute. 
You’re the only one who could get 
me in to see Caid Maki. You’ve got to 
go!” 

“But it is a vow,” Ranjin pleaded. 
“Is there no other way?” 

“How about a glider?” the British 
major asked. “We’ve a couple of 
troop carriers in the hangars. More 
on another field. Hope to use them 
soon.” 

“How in thunder would we ever get 
a glider off?” Warren growled. “Have 
to get a lot of altitude before we could 
glide in on the caid’s hangout.” 

The Britisher ignored Warren. 

“There’s an aircraft in there, too, 
with glider towing equipment,” he 
said to the Eagle. “Why not let one 
of our men tow you over. Moon’s 
bright enough for you to see to land 
by. Then if you need to get out you 
could let us know in some way and 
we could pick you up.” 

From the first mention of gliders 
Masters’ brain began to formulate a 
plan. “Suit you, Ranjin?” he asked. 

“Yes, Sahib,” Ranjin said eagerly. 
“I am sorry about the parachute.” 

“Wouldn’t even wear one in the 
glider, I suppose?” Masters said. 

“With you flying it I will not need 
one,” Ranjin said confidently. 

“Okay,” Masters ordered. “Rustle 
up a pilot or two, and let’s ^et 
started.” 

An hour later the big glider rested 
on one end of the runway like a sil¬ 
ver bird. Near it stood a Lockheed 
Hudson, its motor murmuring sleep¬ 
ily. 

“You understand the course?” Mas¬ 
ters asked the pilot. 

“Yes, sir,” the Englishman said. 
“When you cut loose I’ll head for this 
field you marked on the map. I hope 
you’re right when you say a party of 
Rangers have captured it. I’ll wait 
there for word from you.” 

“Okay.” Masters smiled. He turned ' 
to Warren and Ranjin. “We’re on our 
way.” 

Masters climbed in behind the 
wheel as his companions took their 
places. Up ahead, the motors of the 
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Hudson woke up. Blue-tipped ex¬ 
haust flickered in the night as the ship 
gathered way. With one hand on the 
ratchet testing the shock absorber, 
Masters watched the ship take off and 
come around the field with its hook 
hanging. 

The big ship swept low over the 
cross pieces at full throttle. The hook 
caught in the loop. The glider started 
forward as if released by a spring, 
rose slightly above the Hudson and 
took up level flight. 

“Phew!” Warren breathed. “I was 
more worried then than I was on my 
first solo.” 

The moon threw a silver ray across 
the waves below as, like a huge moth 
looking for a candle, the glider 
winged its silent way. It was effort¬ 
less flying. The well-balanced glider 
practically flew itself. The only times 
Masters had to be on the alert Was 
when the pilot up ahead changed 
course. 

Soon the darkened coast of Africa 
slipped into view above the horizon. 

W® ANJIN slipped into the seat be- 
side Masters and they studied 
the map board. 

“That is it,” Ranjin finally said, 
pointing to a notch in the hills. “If 
you can land there, cactus and a few 
camel thorns are all you will have to 
worry about.” 

“Didn’t I hear that R.A.F. pilot say 
something about landing on some field 
the Rangers had captured?” Warren 
asked. “Who was it—Major Lewis?” 

“Yes,” Masters replied. “The major 
made contact with the remainder of 
the Ranger group. They captured a 
small field. Ranjin says it may be one 
von Vogelbeider was using.” 

“What about Salim?” Warren asked. 
“Major Harkins have anything to re¬ 
port?” 

“Up against a blind wall, just as we 
are,” Masters ariswered. 

“But why are you trying to see the 
caid?” 

Hyr knew his father,” Masters an¬ 
swered. “I hope I may be able to get 
.him at least to remain neutral, give us 
just a little longer to prove that the 
Nazis took his son.” 

Masters checked with the map. 

“We’re going down,” he announced. 


He pulled the release. The glider 
slowed up. The pilot of the Hudson 
blinked his lights to indicate he knew 
the glider had cut loose. 

Masters eased the wheel forward. 
His eyes were glued to the luminous 
needle on the air speed indicator. The 
only sound was the faint swish of the 
wind around the cowling. 

“Gosh!” Warren murmured. “Ain’t 
it quiet? Like being in a canoe on 
a moonlit lake. Do you suppose kids 
will go gliding around in the moon¬ 
light in these things some day?” 

“Why not?” Masters said. “And 
there’ll be helicopters hanging 
around instead of roadstands. They’ll 
just move up alongside to pass out 
hot dogs, cheeseburgers, ice cream 
cones and coke.” 

“Shut up!” Warren whispered. 
“Say, this thing’s so quiet I’m afraid 
to talk out loud.” 

“’Fraid the gremlins will hear 
you?” Masters grinned as he began to 
S-turn. “Better shut up now. Some¬ 
body might hear us, and it won’t be 
gremlins.” 

With one eye on the air speed and 
the other on the altimeter the Eagle 
drifted lower and lower, watching the 
patch of ground on which he had to 
set down. 

“Hang on,” he cautioned. “Make 
sure your belts are tight. We’re go¬ 
ing in.” 

CHAPTER IX 
Desert Mystery 

XECUTING a last S-turn 
Masters leveled out. The 
glider seemed to float on 
and on. It just didn’t 
seem to want to put its 
center skid on the shale. 

A thorn bush that 
reached up and touched 

the bottom of the fuse¬ 
lage startled them. It was the first 

outside noise they’d heard for hours. 

“Suppose this isn’t the place?” 
Warren whispered. 

“If it isn’t you’re going to be hun¬ 
gry longer than you’ve ever been be¬ 
fore,” Masters cracked. 

The fuselage scraped through an¬ 
other bush. 

“We soon down?” Warren asked 
anxiously. 
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“We are,” Masters said. 

“What?” 

“Down. Come on, grab your guns 
and crawl out.” 

At the Eagle’s order Phil Warren 
picked up his stubby automatic rifle 
and crawled out of the glider. 

“John!” he called. 

“Shush!” Masters cautioned. “Some¬ 
body’ll hear you.” 

“But he’s listening now,” 

“Who?” Masters demanded quickly. 

“Some guy out here. He doesn’t 
seem to like me. Got a blunderbuss 
a mile long poked into my stomach. 
Come quick or I ain’t gonna have no 
place to put my food.” 

Masters scrambled from the glider, 
to find himself confronted by a huge 
Arab. Ranjin was already trying to 
impress on the man that they had 
come on a friendly mission. 

“Look!” Masters said. “Perhaps this 
will do the trick.” 

He took young Salim’s dagger from 
his pocket and flashed the beam of his 
small flashlight on it. The breath 
hissed between the man’s teeth. A 
word came from his lips. And at the 
word every bush and rock at the edge 
of the clearing seemed to become 
alive. 

“Boy, I’ll say Ranjin knew where 
to find them!” Warren said. 

The men crov/ded around to look at 
the dagger. 

“You bring Salim?” one of the men 
at the fringe of the crowd asked sud¬ 
denly. 

“We have come to help find him,” 
Masters said. “Take us to the caid 
Makim at once.” 

Murmurs rippled through the men. 
Some argued vehemently. 

“What’s the argument?” Warren 
asked. 

“Three guesses,” Masters snapped. 
“First two don’t count.” 

“You mean they’re talking about 
whether to shoot us or take us to the 
caid?” 

“You should have bet on that one, 
Phil,” Masters said. 

“You come,” the man who spoke a 
little English said. 

A half hour of steady climbing up 
a narrow rock-bound trail brought 
them to an opening in the rock. After 
a moment of consultation between the 


captors and a guard the three pris¬ 
oners were led down a tunnel-like pas¬ 
sage branching away from the main 
entrance. 

“You go there,” the English-speak¬ 
ing Arab muttered. 

He pointed to a hole in the wall. It 
was more like an animal’s burrow than 
a door. They had to crawl through on 
hands and knees. 

“Where’d you guys come from?” 
somebody asked as they stood up and 
blinked at the wick flaming in a clay 
bowl filled with tallow. “You look 
like a Yank.” 

The speaker was staring at the 
Eagle who instantly recognized the 
men as Rangers. Instinctively he 
knew this was the lost party of Ran¬ 
gers. At least one of his goals had 
been reached. 

H OW long have you men been 
prisoners?” Masters asked as he 
squatted beside the men sitting with 
their backs against the wall. 

“A week,” the man who had spoken 
before answered. “My name’s Lewis— 
Major Lewis.” 

“Mine’s Masters,” the Eagle said. 
“John Masters. And this is Phil War¬ 
ren, and Ranjin Mahal.” 

“Did you say Masters?” the major 
said sharply. “You couldn’t be the 
John Masters—the one they call the 
Eagle?” 

The major looked surprised. “I al¬ 
ways thought the Eagle was too 
blamed smart to let himself be ,taken,” 
he said. 

“I’m human, Major,” Masters 
smiled. “As far as being taken pris¬ 
oner, I came here on purpose. I 
wanted to talk to the caid.” 

“I’ve done enough talking to that 
bird.” The major grinned. “He’s got 
some sort of crazy idea we kidnaped 
his son. If the boy isn’t returned by 
sundown tomorrow we’re getting 
ours.” 

Masters realized now how perfect 
the Nazi scheme had been. They 
knew, through their agents, that ^ 
American Rangers were in Africa, 
working north toward the coast con¬ 
tacting Free French sympathizers on 
the way. No doubt they had steered 
the caid’s men to the group and more 1 
firmly implanted the idea that it was! 
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the Allies who had abducted his son. 

“Looks like we’re going to miss the 
curtain when it goes up on the big 
show,” the major said. 

“I’ll get you a grandstand seat,” 
Masters said steadily. “I promise.” 

The major laughed wryly. “Wait 
until you’ve been up against the big 
shot before you make any promises. 
You’ll talk to him a while, or chances 
are he’ll do the talking, then you’ll be 
back here. You’ll have a seat on the 
fifty-yard line tomorrow evening 
when we kick off. . . . Hey, the guard 
wants you.” 

The guard was standing in the en¬ 
trance, motioning for Ranjin, War¬ 
ren and Masters to crawl through the 
hole. 

“Good luck.” The Ranger major 
smiled. “You’ll need it even if you 
are the Eagle.” 

When they had crawled out into 
the tunnel they were met by the Arab 
who could speak a bit of English. 

“Caid Maki talk to you,” he said 
gruffly. “Come.” 

He led Masters and his companions 
down a wider passage until they 
finally emerged into a long low ceil- 
inged cave. Masters spotted a big 
Arab, stout and'bearded, sitting with 
the folds, of a chamma pulled tightly 
around him. His fierce piercing eyes 
gleamed as they watched the three 
men approach. 

The Eagle made the customary sa¬ 
laam, touching his hand, then lifting 
his own to his lips. He repeated the 
gesture to the men sitting close to the 
caid. 

“I have come as a guest,” Masters 
said. “As I was in the tent of your 
father.” 

“You knew my father?” the caid 
asked. “He spoke of only one Ameri¬ 
can who visited while I attended 
school in England.” 

“My name is John Masters. Per¬ 
haps you have heard him speak of me 
as the Eagle.” 

The caid’s eyes lighted. He mo¬ 
tioned for Masters to be seated. A 
slave passed a water pipe. 

“You bring me news of my son Sa¬ 
lim?” the caid asked eagerly. 

Masters took the dagger from his 
pocket and held it out. 

“This is all I bring at the moment. 


But I vow to return your son Salim 
to your arms. All I plead for is time.” 

PH^HE caid clutched the'dagger, his 
JBL eyes burning fiercely. 

“That is all I hear from the Brit¬ 
ish,” he snarled. “Their very pleading 
proves them guilty.” 

He drove the blade of the dagger 
into the ground close to Masters’ 
knee. The Eagle did not flinch. 

“I swear by the dagger of my son 
that if he be not returned by the set¬ 
ting of tomorrow's sun my followers 
will cast their lot with the followers 
of Hitler. Moreover, if by the time of 
the lighting of the stars tomorrow 
night he has not been returned un¬ 
harmed I will drag my prisoners one 
by one by the tail of a stallion until 
they are dead.” 

“As your guest, Caid Maki, I plead 
for time,” Masters said evenly. “I will 
turn heaven and earth to return Salim 
to his tent. If your father were alive 
he would tell you I am a man of my 
word.” 

The caid’s eyes dropped to the han¬ 
dle of the dagger gleaming in the 
flickering light. 

“He spoke of you as a man of 
honor,” he said slowly. “But how do 
I know you do not act as ambassador 
for those who have dishonor in their 
hearts? Besides”—he reached for¬ 
ward and touched the dagger—“I have 
sworn. Only blood can relieve me of 
that oath. But as my guest you are 
free to come and go.” 

“And the others?” Masters jerked 
his head in the direction of the rocky 
cell, where the Rangers lay. 

The caid shook his head. “They are 
my prisoners,” he said. “As prisoners 
I will treat them until—” 

He stopped, clapped his hands. A 
trio of slaves stepped forward with 
cakes of durra fried in butter, goat 
milk and dates. And into cups was 
poured keshir, a hot drink made from 
the finely ground pod of the coffee 
bean mixed with spices. 

Then the caid left. 

“Boy, am I hungry!” Warren said, 
“You won’t believe it, but I got to 
getting a yen for haggis. Mind tell¬ 
ing me what you and the caid were 
palavering about? I wasn’t sitting 
close enough to hear.” 
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Masters shook his head dejectedly. 
“We’re up against one now, Phil.” 

“You mean we’re prisoners too?” 

“The fact that we’re not is due 
solely to a matter of Arab etiquette. 
We got under the wire by the skin of 
our teeth, for twenty-four hours any¬ 
way.” 

“Well what’s eating you then?” 
Warren exclaimed, as he reached for 
a handful of dates. “I’ve seen you 
pull the fat out of the fire with only 
a couple hours grace. Heck, you got a 
whole day.” 

“But don’t you see?” Masters said. 
“We might just as well be prisoners. 
We couldn’t get far from here if we 
wanted to. In the meantime the show’s 
ready to start. What can we do sit¬ 
ting around here?” 

“Might as well eat and quit worry¬ 
ing,” Warren said gravely. 

Masters shook his head. “No use, 
Phil. Honest I can’t for the life of 
me figure an angle. The caid’s taken 
an oath.” 

“An oath is serious in the East,” 
Ranjin who had been silent until now 
said softly. “Only blood could release 
him.” 

“Whose blood?” Masters demanded. 

“The blood of an enemy,” Ranjin 
said. 

“But we’re not his enemies,” Mas¬ 
ters exclaimed hotly. 

“It is on our shoulders to prove that 
we and our leaders are not,” Ranjin 
said. 

Masters shrugged helplessly. “Let’s 
try to get a little sleep for the rest of 
the night. When a new day comes I 
might get a new idea. Lord knows I 
need one. Frankly I don’t know which 
way to turn.” 

They rolled up in the blankets a 
slave tossed them. But the Eagle 
could not sleep. He lay staring at the 
hot coals in the brazier. 

“Come on, John, snap out of it,” 
Phil said when he woke up an hour 
later and saw his companion lying 
there, open-eyed. 

1&/STASTERS closed his eyes, but 
JlWM. only to get Warren to go to 
sleep again. And before his mind’s 
eye he could see the convoys nearing 
Africa. He could see Yankee soldiers 
swinging up tl^e beach with Stars 


and Stripes fluttering over them. But 
they fell. The sand around them was 
dyed red. On and on they came, but 
he could do nothing to stop the ter¬ 
rible slaughter. 

He knew it wouldn’t quite be that 
way. But with the tribesmen against 
them it would be better if they did die 
along the beachheads. 

“I’ve got to find a way,” the Eagle 
muttered for the hundredth time. 

Then on the hundredth and first he 
saw the first glimmer of a new day 
through the entrance to the cave. He 
arose from his sleepless couch and 
went toward it. 

Masters walked from the cave and 
stood on a shelf of rock overlooking 
the valley. Below him he could just 
make out the glider in the early morn¬ 
ing light. 

As he stood staring at it the Arab 
who liked to display his knowledge 
of English came out and stood beside 
him. 

“A day is short,” the Arab said 
thoughtfully, as they watched the sun 
creep over the horizon. 

“Too short,” Masters murmured. 
“By the way, where was Salim seen 
last?” 

The Arab started to answer, but the 
Eagle grabbed his arm. 

“Listen!” he cautioned. 

“It is airplane.” The Arab smiled. 
“Every morning, every day before 
night he comes. See, there he is.” 

“A Messerschmitt,” Masters said 
swiftly as his eyes picked out the sil¬ 
houette of the plane. “You say he ap¬ 
pears every day?” 

The Arab nodded. 

“Where does he go?” Masters de¬ 
manded. 

The Arab shrugged. “My name Said 
Ali.” 

“Never mind the name,” Masters 
said bruskly. “Do you know where 
that plane goes?” 

“That way.” The Arab pointed to¬ 
ward a high, flat-topped tower of rock. 
“Fly maybe one hour and come back. 
Fly south someplace.” 

Masters watched the plane disap¬ 
pear over the pillar of rock a scant 
half dozen miles away. It looked like 
one of the mesas he had seen in New 
Mexico. “How big is that? On top, 
I mean.” 
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Said Ali spread his palms before 
him and shrugged. “Nobody know. 
Sides up an’ down. Nobody. ever 
climb. They say Allah come there to 
sit and watch his people.’" 


CHAPTER X 


Sky Duel 



pHN MASTERS began 
to pace up and down the 
narrow trail. Suddenly 
he stopped. A smile 
crossed his face. There 
was something that had 
been gnawing at his 
mind all night as he lay 
in the cave, something 
about the caid. Now he had it. 

Some years ago he had read a story 
in one of the Sunday supplements 
about the wealthy caid. It went on 
to tell how the caid had bought an air¬ 
plane in England. And although he 
had a mechanic come to the desert to 
overhaul it periodically he never al¬ 
lowed the plane to be taken out of its 
hangar. 

The author of the article had built 
a mystery around the unused plane. 
But when war spread its bloody ten¬ 
tacles over the world Masters had 
promptly dismissed the plane from 
his mind. 

He turned to the Arab. “Does the 
caid still have that airplane?” 

The Arab smiled and nodded. “Caid 
have airplane. Very beautiful.” 

“Who flies it?” Masters demanded. 

“No fly,” the Arab replied. “Caid 
have dream one time. Allah tell him 
to buy airplane. Some day he need 
it.” 


“Where is it now?” Masters asked, 
pent-up excitement in his eyes. 

“There is cave,” Said Ali answered. 
He pointed to a spot down in the nar¬ 
row gorge. 

“You wish to escape?” a voice said 
behind them, and Masters turned to 
face the caid. “No,” he said quickly. 
“I am still looking for an opportunity 
to prove that the Nazis are holding 
your son. As a guest I ask the privi¬ 
lege of using your plane.” 

The caid smiled. “You cannot hope 
to take your companions with you.” 
A crafty look came into his black 


eyes. “Would you be willing, if you 
did not return by sundown, to have 
your two companions join the 
others?” 

“Yes,” Masters answered firmly. He 
saw Warren and Ranjin emerge from 
the cave. “Listen,” he called to them. 
“The caid’s letting me borrow a plane. 
You two are to remain as hostages. 
Okay?” 

Warren grinned. “Sure, it’s all right 
by me. How about you Ranjin?” 

Ranjin nodded. 

“Understand,” Masters said, “if I 
don’t come back you’re in it with the 
others.” 

“Any day you don’t come back.” 
Warren smiled. “Where is this plane? 
We’re wasting time.” 

The caid, followed by some of his 
men, led the way down the steep trail. 
They passed the glider and made their 
way across the narrow valley. Mas¬ 
ters tried to be patient while the caid 
fiddled with the padlock on a wooden 
door in the rock. Finally with the 
help of a couple of his followers the 
door opened slowly. 

“A Sopwith Camel!” Phil Warren 
shouted when the door was open. 
“Swell chance you’d have of getting 
anywhere with that relic, John.” 

Masters walked slowly toward the 
little stub-winged biplane. A gleam 
came to his eyes as his fingers 
drummed the taut fabric. 

“You’ve kept it in good -condition,” 
he said, trying to hide his disappoint¬ 
ment. “Fabric seems in good condi¬ 
tion.” 

“It is the desert air,” the caid said 
proudly. “Once a year I have a man 
come to. take the motor apart and 
put it together again to make sure 
there is no sign of rust.” 

“You mean the motor will really 
run?” Warren asked incredulously. 

The caid watched Masters testing 
the struts and wing spars. Masters 
was running the point of a knife into 
the brightly varnished spruce at va¬ 
rious points. 

“No signs of dry rot.” The Eagle 
thrumbed the landing wires and 
smiled at the note they gave out. 
“Let’s start the motor. You spin her, 
Phil.” He turned to the caid. “I sup¬ 
pose there’s petrol?” 
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“The tank;s are always kept full,’’ 
the caid said. “Allah commanded me 
in my dream to have it ready at all 
times.” He added with pride, “There 
are bullets in the belts.” 

IBk/g'ASTERS crawled into the cock- 
.Tv JL pit and checked the switch. He 
turned .the petrol valve and then 
leaned out. “Switch off, draw in.” 

“Switch off, draw in,” Warren re¬ 
peated as he took hold of the wooden 
prop and began to turn it to draw gas 
into the cylinders. 

“Switch on!” Masters called. 

Warren took hold of the prop and 
swung it. The motor gurgled thirst¬ 
ily. The prop kicked back against 
compression. 

“This thing wouldn’t perk,” War¬ 
ren said. 

“Try it again,” Masters said anx¬ 
iously. 

Warren grabbed the prop, swung 
his leg up and down to put every 
ounce of beef he had into the pull. 
The Bentley caught. It let out a roar 
of pent-up power and relaxed as Mas¬ 
ters throttled back. 

Masters let it tick over for a few 
seconds, then cut the gun. 

“That’s all she needed, Phil,” he 
said, and grinned. 

“You got a plane, you got an en¬ 
gine, you got fuel,” Warren snorted. 
“But there’s one thing you ain’t got.” 

“You’re thinking of a place to take 
off from,” Masters said crisply. 

“Right,” Warren snapped. “But 
listen, John, you’re not serious about 
flying that crate, are you?” 

“Certainly,” Masters replied. 

“But what if you meet up with one 
of these modern babies?” Warren 
pleaded. “They’ll chop you up in one 
burst.” 

“If I meet up with one I’ll have an 
opportunity to test out a theory of 
mine.” He turned to the caid. “The 
ship’s okay, but I’ll need a space to 
get off.” 

The caid grinned sheepishly and 
tapped his knuckles against his fore¬ 
head. 

“Because Allah did not mention a 
field I have been stupid. I suppose I 
thought because it was called a camel 
it could eat itself a clearing.” 


“Wouldn’t be a hard job if every¬ 
body got to work,” Masters said as hg, 
glanced out over the narrow confines 
of the valley. “Let me borrow your 
prisoners for a couple of hours to su¬ 
perintend things and I’ll guarantee 
to have a runway ready by mid-after¬ 
noon.” 

But it was later than that before the 
strip was completed. Rocks buried 
deeper than they looked to be, thorn 
bushes had to be pulled up and the 
holes filled in, to say nothing of a 
careful examination to see that none 
of the steel-hard thorns were left on 
the ground to puncture tires. 

Everybody worked on the narrow 
runway. Although at times the caid 
was interrupted by horsemen who 
rode up, spoke a few moments with 
their chieftain, then galloped away. 
Now and then he was called to the 
cave where he remained a while and 
then returned. 

At last a narrow strip was cleared 
of rocks, cacti and bushes. 

“That ought to do it,” Masters said, 
as he stood mopping his face. “Let’s 
wheel the Camel out.” 

Warren shook his head. “You’d be 
crazy to take that thing off, John.” 

“It’s sound as a dollar, thanks to 
this climate,” Masters declared. 

“But if you ran into that guy in the 
Hundred and Nine he’d fly rings 
around you and hack you down bit 
by bit.” 

“Perhaps,” the Eagle murmured. He 
pointed toward the east. A dark speck 
was rushing toward the mesa. “Glad 
the shoulder of the hill hides our run¬ 
way. Come on, I want to be in the 
air in fifteen minutes.” 

PjgpHE Camel was wheeled out of the 
-Bl cave and placed in position at the 
fat end of the narrow clearing. Mas¬ 
ters squeezed into the narrow cock¬ 
pit. Soon the motor was purring con¬ 
tentedly. A smile came to the Eagle’s 
face as he watched the temperature 
needle rise slowly. It was years since 
he had flown one of these trim little 
crates. 

The caid handed Masters a helmet 
and a pair of goggles. 

“There at least is one thing I did 
not forget,” he said as he touched 
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Masters’ shoulder. “May Allah watch 
over you.” 

Warren and the Rangers were hold¬ 
ing the wings. The Eagle gave the 
motor a final test buzz, then motioned 
them away. His hand hit the throttle. 
Tail up, the little Camel sped down 
the dirt runway and leaped into the 
air like a wind-blown feather. 

Masters settled himself low behind 
the celluloid windshield. The Camel 
climbed bravely toward the towering 
mass of rock which Masters watched 
with narrowed eyes. 

“It’s only a hunch,” he muttered 
into the slip-stream. “Be just like a 
Nazi though.” 

He pressed the Bowdin and sent a 
warming burst through his Vickers. 

Up and up the Sopwith lifted on 
the late afternoon air. He could see 
the straight smooth sides of the rock 
lifting out of the desert now. And 
why it had never been climbed was 
easy to see. 

At eight thousand he leveled out. 
Wide open, a little over a hundred 
miles an hour, he flew at the towering 
rock. Soon he could look down on its 
summit. 

“Acres!” He grinned. “And flat as 
a griddle. About the nicest secret 
field anybody could ask for. Get in 
and out easy with the power these 
new crates have. Brakes would keep 
you from going over the edge on land¬ 
ing.” 

Then, almost the color of the rocks 
jumbled at one side of the mesa top, 
he saw a plane. Its motor was hum¬ 
ming. He could see the whirling arc 
of the prop. 

“Just as I figured,” he mused. “Cut 
across the top, banked and came in 
low, zoomed and leveled out to land. 
Like coming over the stern of a car¬ 
rier. When he took off he was high 
enough so it looked as if he was just 
cutting, across the rock on his way 
back.” 

The Messerschmitt 109 was in the 
air now, lifting straight for him under 
the powerful pull of its BMW801D 
fourteen-cylinder radial. 

Masters fired another burst just to 
make sure the Vickers were ready. 
Then he sat tensed, waiting for the 
Messerschmitt to reach his level. It 


only took the ME 109 seconds where 
the Eagle had taken minutes. 

The gray ship started past him, 
then wavered and leveled out. 
Through the cockpit cover Masters 
saw the evil face of von Vogelbeider. 
And von Vogelbeider seemed plenty 
surprised at the sight of the Camel. 

Masters laughed at the expression 
on the Nazi’s face. He added to von 
Vogelbeider’s astonishment by quick¬ 
ly kicking rudder. The Camel banked 
on a wing-tip. Its round nose headed 
straight for the flabbergasted Hun. 
The Vickers on the cowling began to 
buck as they spewed a twin line at 
the Nazi craft. It jumped like a horse 
stung by a fly and leaped toward the 
heavens. 

Masters eased the Camel into a split 
S bank. The little First World War 
biplane might be a couple of hundred 
miles an hour slower than the Messer¬ 
schmitt 109. But it made up for its 
lack of speed by extreme maneuver¬ 
ability. It could practically turn on 
a dime. 

He watched the Nazi level out, then 
peel off in a dive. The two 7.92 mm. 
guns were already blasting through 
the airscrew. Besides those, each wing 
carried a 20 mm Oerlikon cannon gun. 
They were coughing shells too. With 
the arrival of the first tracer Masters 
brought his nose around in a tight 
turn and leveled out. The Messer-' 
schmitt, going in the opposite direc¬ 
tion at better than 400 m.p.h could not 
bring its dive to a steeper pitch. 
Neither could it turn to follow the 
little Camel. 

OHN MASTERS nodded grimly. 
It was just as he thought. He had 
always wanted to test out this theory 
and now he knew that the pilot who 
flew the more easily maneuvered ship 
had the advantage, that is unless it 
was a surprise attack. In that case 
the light ship might be blasted to 
splinters before the pilot knew what 
hit him. 

The Eagle kept turning in under 
the Messerschmitt when it dived. 
Twice von Vogelbeider tried circling 
tactics. They didn’t work either. For 
the Messerschmitt needed miles in 
which to make a turn, while the Camel 
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could lay over on one wing and turn 
within the area of the clearing on top 
of the rock. 

Each time von Vogelbeider tried to 
gain a position, Masters simply kicked 
on rudder, laid his stick over and 
placed the ring of the Aldis sight far 
ahead of the 109. Each time he was 
rewarded by seeing tracer bounce off 
the Nazi crate’s cowling. 

But the Eagle had another object in 
mind. He was certain his little stuff 
wouldn’t go far in knocking down the 
sturdily built ship. Nerves were bet¬ 
ter ammunition than bullets at the 
moment. So each time the Nazi roared 
past him, Masters half rolled on his 
tail. The 109 was usually gone before 
he could bring his slower ship to bear, 
but his little maneuver was having its 
effect on the Hun. Von Vogelbeider 
was getting worried to such an extent 
that he slid back the cowling cover 
and leaned out to keep the crazy 
Camel pilot in sight. 

And each time the German tried to 
follow Masters’ course of flight he 
was greeted by gestures of derision. 
His flying became wilder, his turns 
tighter. And that was just what the 
Eagle hoped for. 

Suddenly the moment came. The 
Camel was turning under the ME. 
Von Vogelbeider, now desperate, 
throwing all caution to the winds 
tried to follow. Trying to turn at 
such excessive speed was the fatal 
blunder. 

The ME wavered in the turn, stag¬ 
gered uncertainly, then almost leveled 
out on a course paralleling that of 
Masters. A kick on the rudder 
brought the Camel over on one wing. 
The nose held steady just ahead of 
the ME’s erratic course. 

The Eagle’s guns threw a long 
burst. Masters watched the smoking 
trail of the tracer, then had the sat¬ 
isfaction of seeing his slugs bore right 
into the cockpit. 

Von Vogelbeider seemed to jerk 
nervously, but he did not look up. 
Masters knew the Hun had blacked 
out for a moment when he tried turn¬ 
ing too sharply to follow the dodging 
Camel. 

The ME was going down. Masters 
couldn’t hope to follow it. There was 


too much speed there. But he did fol¬ 
low until his flying wires hummed, 
and his wings quivered. 

“Looks as if he’s going to crash 
right on top of the rock,” Masters 
thought. 

But the ME suddenly straightened 
out. For a second or so it held steady, 
only to touch a wing to the rocky fly¬ 
ing field and dig in. The ship buckled 
amid a shower of sparks and dust. 
Then it settled, a crumpled thing 
which a moment before had been a 
powerful thing that had obeyed the 
commands of its pilot. 

Masters had started to circle the 
rocky perch when a couple of gray- 
clad figures came running from the 
heap of rocks where he had first seen 
the plane. One of them began to pop 
at him with a tommy gun. His Vick¬ 
ers soon silenced that one, and a mo¬ 
ment later he got the other. 

When he was certain the coast was 
clear he set down on the rock’s flat 
summit. He swung the Camel around 
for a quick take-off, then leaped to the 
ground. 

n UNNING to the ME he saw the 
JL«/ body of Vogelbeider stretched 
out on a crumpled wing. The German 
opened his eyes. A snarl twisted his 
bleeding lips. 

“I knew it was you,” he mumbled. 
“R-Forty-seven warned me.” 

“Where is the Arab boy, von Vogel¬ 
beider?” Masters demanded. 

The Nazi’s lips opened as if he 
wanted to speak. But instead they 
dropped slack, silenced by a machine- 
gun bullet just as the lips of innocent 
Czech school children had been si¬ 
lenced by his Gestapo guns. 

“That’s one less of the rats,” Mas¬ 
ters muttered. “The world will never 
miss their breed.” 

Without another glance at the dead 
Nazi, Masters turned. Von Vogel¬ 
beider had made one effort to turn 
his head toward the rocks. Masters 
hurried across the flat top of the rock. 
And there, his hands and feet tied by 
leather thongs, he found Salim, the 
son of Caid Maki. 

“Are you all right, lad?” Masters 
asked anxiously, as he cut the thongs. 

“Yes,” the boy said soberly. v “You 
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will tell my father, the caid, that I 
was not frightened when you found 
me. The Germans tried to make me 
cry but I wouldn’t.” 

Masters nodded. He was thinking 
of how clever von Vogelbeider had 
been in hiding the lad within sight of 
his father’s headquarters. No one 
would suspect the plane which flew 
south every day and then turned to 
land on the rock. The natural in¬ 
clination for searchers would be to 
look for the lad much further away. 

CHAPTER XI 
New Allies 

ALIM was sitting on 
Masters’ lap when the 
Eagle landed the Camel, 
\J\ just as the sun began to 
fpj sink behind the hills. 

“Alah be praised!” the 
iPj caid cried, as Masters 
*£j handed the laughing boy 
over the side into his 
father’s waiting arms. The caid 
touched the little plane reverently. 
“Even before my son was born Allah 
knew of this. This was why he came 
to me in a dream.” 

Masters leaped to the ground. He 
touched the overjoyed caid’s arm. 

“You won’t be using those now, will 
you ?” he asked motioning to a pair of 
big black stallions being led into the 
clearing. The caid’s face sobered. He 
looked Masters full in the eye. 

“Forgive me for doubting you,” he 
said quietly. “My son has just told 
me it was the Nazis who held him 
prisoner. Come, I must broadcast 
word to my followers that it is the 
Germans they must harass. I have a 
wireless transmitter. Practically every 
tent has a radio, battery sets, of 
course. At the same time I will give 
the order to release the prisoners.” 

Masters followed the caid up the 
path. The Camel was being put back 
in its cave. Its work was done now. 

On reaching the cave he found 
Major Lewis and his men. 

“You hit the jackpot. Masters,” the 
major said, laughing happily. “An¬ 
other hour and they’d have been drag¬ 
ging the desert with us. Do you al¬ 
ways keep your promises that way?” 


“I try not to make a promise I can’t 
keep,” Masters said smiling. 

“You made one last night that’s go¬ 
ing to be tough,” the major declared. 

“What do you mean?” 

“You said you’d have us in a grand¬ 
stand seat when the big show started,” 
the major said quietly. “Tomorrow’s 
the day. Tomorrow at dawn. We’re 
a long way from the coast, aren’t we?” 

Masters was silent as he watched 
the caid through a narrow door cut 
in the rock. Caid Maki was broad¬ 
casting the news of his son’s return. 
Masters turned and faced the major. 

“Would you really like to be in on 
it?” 

“Would we?” Major Lewis grinned. 
“We didn’t come all the way across 
the Atlantic for nothing. We’re Ran¬ 
gers, mister. And we want to be with 
our boys when they strike. Don’t we, 
men?” 

The men’s faces revealed their eag¬ 
erness. 

“You had your weapons when you 
were taken?” Masters asked. 

The major nodded. “Old bird 
tricked us. We thought he was 
friendly. Yeah, he’s got our guns.” 

“And it doesn’t make any difference 
how you get into the fight just as long 
as you get there, that it?” 

“That’s it, brother,” the major said. 

“Okay,” Masters said grimly. “I’ll 
do my darndest to get you that grand¬ 
stand seat. Where do you want it— 
first row or box?” 

“Box,” the major said. “Closest, 
isn’t it?” 

Masters nodded and walked into the 
room where the caid had his trans¬ 
mitter. He was gone a half hour. 
When he returned he called the Ran¬ 
gers around him. 

“Okay,” he said. “I’ve just reserved 
a box seat for you. The caid’s return¬ 
ing your guns. Better see that they’re 
in shape.” 

Warren nudged Masters in the ribs. 
“Now what are you pulling, John? 
You can’t get a plane down within 
miles of here. Maybe a small job, but 
not one big enough to carry all them.” 

“Ever think of using the glider?” 
Masters said, as he started for the 
entrance. “Come on down and help 
me put the poles up. They’ll be. here 
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to yank us off at twelve-thirty sharp.” 

“Who?” Warren demanded. 

“The R.A.F. men who towed us 
over,” Masters answered. “Just con¬ 
tacted the field on the caid’s wireless. 
Major Harkins and the others will be 
with him.” 

“So?” Warren studied the Eagle’s 
face. “What’s cooking?” 

“We’re going to take the airfield 
outside of Oran,” Masters said 
quietly. “Keep them from throwing 
stuff at the landing party. If we muff 
the job it’s going to cost us a lot of 
brave Rangers.” 

“That’s something I understand,” 
Warren said. “Real action’s up my 
alley. Fighting with the Rangers! 
Boy, that’ll be something to tell Ma 
Warren’s great grandchildren about.” 

’^jgTHEN midnight came Masters 
ww herded the Rangers into the 
big troop-carrying glider and ar¬ 
ranged them in seats according to 
their weight. He checked the tow line 
again, then crawled into his seat. 

“You will return some day, John 
Masters?” the caid said, leaning into 
the cockpit. “After the Allies have 
beaten this man Hitler perhaps?” 

“I’ll be here, Caid Maki,” Masters 
promised. “We’ll go riding over the 
desert together. Won’t we, Salim?” 

The lad’s face broke into a wide 
smile. He held out his brown hand 
and clasped the Eagle’s. 

“Thank you for saving me,” he said 
bashfully. “I will never forget how 
you shot down that wicked German 
who used to come every day to try 
and make me cry.” 

“Don’t forget, we got a date, Salim,” 
Masters said. 

A puzzled look crossed the lad’s 
face. “We have lots of dates here.” 

The caid laughed. “I will explain 
your American way of saying things 
after you are gone,” he said to the 
Eagle. 

Masters glanced at his watch. “Bet¬ 
ter order them to light the fires.” 

Caid Maki clapped his hands. At his 
order matches were put to the piles of 
brush placed beside the runway. The 
dry thorn bushes caught and sent 
their flame mounting into the night. 


“I hear a plane,” the caid said. 

Masters pointed toward a green and 
red light hurtling through the star- 
studded sky. “There they come! Be 
seeing you.” He pulled the cowling 
to and asked the men sitting tensed 
in their seats: “All set?” 

“Setting so hard I feel like I’m part 
of this seat.” One of the Rangers 
chuckled nervously. “Think they’ll 
be able to get us off?” 

“Listen,” Warren turned on the 
speaker. “If this guy said the Empire 
State Building could be flown I’d buy 
a ticket for the observation tower.” 

“Quiet!” Masters ordered. “Got 
your belts fast?” 

The big bomber circled once over 
the firelighted runway. Then it 
headed toward the hills. 

“He’s coming in,” Masters cau¬ 
tioned. “Everybody sit tight.” 

The roar of the bomber came closer. 
It sounded as if the wings of the 
glider were being ripped off. The 
bomber flashed overhead. The low¬ 
ered hook caught in the loop. Mas¬ 
ters held the tension control, ready 
to ease the shock as the hook caught 
the loop. “Here we go!” he shouted. 

And before a Ranges could take a 
deep breath the glider had been 
snatched from the runway. It wob¬ 
bled for a moment, but the Eagle soon 
had it under control. 

Higher and higher the bomber 
dragged the loaded glider. Overhead 
the stars twinkled against their dark 
backdrop. One by one the Rangers 
began to relax. 

The bomber swung in a wide turn 
and headed north. Somewhere up 
there the convoys were creeping to¬ 
ward the shores of Africa. And an¬ 
other convoy was approaching Casa¬ 
blanca. 

The hours dragged. The big bomber 
only a blob of shadow far ahead, 
towed the Rangers closer and closer 
to where the big show would open. 

Then the men began to peer out of 
the starboard windows. They were 
watching for the first signs of dawn. 

H IGHER and higher they were 
lifted until they reached the 
highest altitude at which they did not 
need oxygen., 
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“There’s the Mediterranean,” Mas¬ 
ters said over his shoulder to Major 
Lewis. Far to the north they could see 
the line where land and water met. 
“See them?” 

“Those dark spots?” the major 
asked. 

“That’s the convoy!” Masters re¬ 
plied. “The biggest convoy the world 
has ever known.” 

“We’re going to make it on sched¬ 
ule after all,” the major breathed. “I 
wouldn’t miss this for anything. Man, 
have we got a box seat!” 

Then a searchlight knifed the reluc¬ 
tant shadows of dawn. It held' the 
bomber in its ray. Anti-aircraft began 
to stipple the sky around the big ship. 

“Here’s where the show begins.” 

Masters chuckled. He pressed the 
release. The glider swung free of the 
tow cable. While he banked away, the 
Hudson went into a wide circle, toy¬ 
ing with the searchlight men to hold 
their attention. 

Out over the coast the glider 
drifted. Masters’ heart swelled with 
pride as he saw dark blotches taking 
shape far below on the sea. The flotilla 
was already discharging their landing 
barges. A few shells were splashing 
in the water around the American 
ships. From shore, flares and search¬ 
lights vied with the coming dawn. 

“We’re winged Rangers,” the major 
said to the Eagle. “The proudest mo¬ 
ment of my life, thanks to you.” 

The men began to clamor for action. 

“Let’s go down!” one of them cried 
impatiently. “We’re not doing the 
Rangers any good up here.” 

“We’ll be down soon enough,” Mas¬ 
ters said. “Got. to wait for the signal 
from the Hudson. They’ll cover us 
while we go in to land.” 

He lost altitude rapidly in ever- 
narrowing circles. Below him he could 
just make out the runways of the field. 
He could see the flame-tipped exhaust 
stacks of planes warming up in front 
of the big hangars. 

“All set,” he called. “Scramble the 
minute we set down. The Hudson’s 
just above to draw their fire.” 

Like a feather the big glider crossed 
the boundary markers of the big field. 
The skid touched concrete with a 
harsh sound. The glider bumped and 
stopped with . one wing resting on 


the sod bordering a landing strip. 

“Rangers!” the Eagle cried. “All 
out for Africa! Get that job taking 
off there.” 

With a shout the Rangers spilled 
out of the glider. An automatic rifle 
chattered. Sparks flew around the 
wheels of the bomber roaring down 
the runway. A tire blew. The plane, 
thrown off balance, ground-looped. It 
careened to a stop, half of one wing 
buckled against the runway. 

The French crew jumped out, only 
to find themselves prisoners of the 
Rangers. Major Lewis picked a detail 
of three men and placed them in 
charge of the prisoners. 

“We’ll be sending more back to 
you,” he shouted to the corporal. 

“There’s the Hudson landing over 
there!” Warren cried. 

Masters dropped to one knee. 
Everybody followed suit. They laid 
a covering barrage of automatic slugs 
between the men piling out of the 
Hudson and the hangars. 

Then their attention was attracted 
to an Amiot 350 trying to make a 
sneak take-off. 

||~'^ROUCHING low to escape the 
'<L/' spasmodic fire from the control 
tower Masters and Warren ran toward 
the big plane. Ranjin and Major Lewis 
covered them. Their arms came back. 
Two grenades lobbed through the 
dawn and exploded. One hit the un¬ 
dercarriage and the other landed on a 
wing close to the tip. When the smoke 
cleared the Amiot settled on one side 
like a goose with a broken leg. The 
aileron hung like a loose feather. 

Three times the French tried to 
rush the position held by the Rangers. 
But each time they were driven off. 
With them holding fast there was 
little chance of getting a plane into 
the air. Only one tried it. But it, too, 
landed in a heap before getting more 
than halfway down the field. 

Over by the hangars and the control 
tower grenades let go with a roar, and 
rifles chattered madly. The French 
were trying their best, with the urg¬ 
ing of the Gestapo agents who had 
been placed on the field by the none 
too trustful Hitler. 

Time after time the German agents 
tried to lash their French miniena 
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into doing battle with the Rangers. 
But the French had had the fight 
wrung out of them at Sedan. The war 
was no longer theirs, not for a while, 
anyway. 

A pall of smoke from a burning fuel 
tank hung over the field. Half a dozen 
bombers blasted by well-placed 
Ranger grenades lighted the field. 

Then slowly but surely the two 
parties of Rangers began to come to¬ 
gether. The French tried to put up a 
show of resistance. But the Eagle 
knew all the tricks. And with Rangers 
in back of him, and Rangers coming 
toward him from the other side of the 
field, there was no stopping him. 

Then the two parties of Rangers 
met. Between them stood a group of 
anxious Frenchmen. There were no 
Gestapo men amongst the prisoners. 
They lay scattered on the field. 

“Nice going,” Masters said to Major 
Harkins when they met. “And may I 
congratulate you on your Rangers? 
After seeing them in action this morn¬ 
ing I feel sort of sorry for the Nazis.” 

The major smiled. “Hear you 


cleaned up the big obstacle, Masters. 
Your work will mean the saving of a 
lot of lives. May I in the name of all 
American Rangers express our appre¬ 
ciation?” 

Just then one of the French prison¬ 
ers shouted. Everybody whirled ex¬ 
pecting a surprise attack. But they 
saw the man pointing. 

A gentle breeze had flattened the 
,cloud of smoke, driving it close to the 
ground. And, waving proudly above 
the smoke, fluttering in the dawn’s 
early light was the American Flag. 

From Ranger as well as French 
throats arose cheers. To the Rangers 
it was the flag they loved. To the 
French it was the flag of hope. Once 
before they had been Allies. Now they 
were Allies again. 

More cheers welled from their 
throats. Cheers which must have been 
heard in Berlin and Rome. Cheers 
which no doubt made Herr Schickl- 
gruber’s toy mustache tremble and fat 
Benito’s yellow liver quiver. For they 
must have realized that they would 
soon be the target of Ranger wings. 
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A torpedo-carrying B-24 medium bomber 

TAILOR-MADE FOR COMBAT 

By CAPTAIN SELBY CALKINS 


enacted_„ 

of a dozen or so cities 
in the United States, 
from the Mexican to 
the Canadian border. A 
group of young work¬ 
ers, lunching within 
hearing of a steady 
roar of aircraft engines, 
have the day’s news¬ 
paper on the table in 
front of them and are 
discussing yesterday’s 
successful attack by 
American Air Forces over France or Ger¬ 
many or Libya or some far outpost in the 
Pacific. 

The discussion is less one of words than 
an exchange of knowing smiles. Then— 

“C’mon, you guys, let’s get back to the 
shop and do it some more,” says one of 
them. 

Maybe the combat “show” they have 
been reading about was a torpedo attack by 
an Army plane known heretofore as simply 
a medium bomber. Or maybe they had 
been reading of the exceptional success of 
an already obsolescent—from our stand¬ 
point here at home—fighter plane which 
has proved to be a pretty good ground 
strafer and light bomber in the North Af¬ 
rican desert. 

These lads are young but skilled. It is 
likely that their supervisory heads are vet¬ 
erans in aircraft construction and mainte¬ 


W/ien the Axis plane builders 
come up with a new death¬ 
dealing device, US A A F 
modification centers are ready 
for them—sometimes they 
are way ahead of them! 


nance. Certainly they 
are, every one of them, 
artisans, for they are 
employees of one of 
the U. S. Army Air 
Forces Modification 
Centers, set up and 
operated for the Ma¬ 
teriel Command’s Pro¬ 
duction Division. 

General Wolfe is Chief 
The Materiel Com¬ 
mand is the Army Air 
Forces’agency for sup¬ 
plying our far-flung fighter commands with 
the airplanes and the equipment needed in 
this global war. And the Production Divi¬ 
sion is its “shirt-sleeves” organization. 

From Brigadier General K. B. Wolfe, 
Chief of th*e Production Division, down to 
the newest apprentice to skin his knuckles 
on a cylinder stud in a factory, the one 
objective is more airplanes, more guns, 
more bombs—more sudden death for the 
Axis. It takes rolled up shirt-sleeves, and 
sweat and daring thinking, to do the job as 
rapidly as it has to be done. That is the 
“why” of the Modification Centers. 

Does an idea for a telling blow against 
the Japs form in the alert brain of Genera! 
Doolittle? He and General Wolfe go into 
a huddle. Somewhere in the United States 
a number of airplanes start touching down 
on an airport and taxiing up to huge shops, 
one by one. Engineers and project officers, 




armed with rolls of blueprints and technical 
instructions, filter in from Wright Field, 
and another Modification Center project is 
under way. 

No telling what happens after that— 
maybe Tokyo willl get bombed again. May¬ 
be Jap aircraft carriers will be sinking all 
over the Pacific because the Nips didn’t 
know that land based bombers carried tor¬ 
pedoes. Or maybe ships that the Luftwaffe 
“knew” had a range of only a few hundred 
miles, suddenly strike at key industries a 
thousand miles from the nearest Allied air 
base. Let ’em guess! 

Colonel Bryant L. Boatner, Chief of 
Special Projects at Wright Field, passes 
over the special projects of our Modifica¬ 
tion Centers with—“We don’t say much 
about past jobs—we might want to do ’em 
•again!” Then he boils down the broad 
Modification Center program with a homely 
comparison: 

“Suppose you make kitchen stoves,” he 
says. “Your factory is all tooled up for 
one model on a mass production basis and 
you’re turning out thousands of them. 
Then your salesmen tell you that you’ve 
got to add another gadget, or your com¬ 
petitors are going to put you out of busi¬ 
ness. Which is easier—retooling your 
plant or adding another little shop where 
the gadget can be installed on the mass 
■ production stoves before they meet their 
competition? 

“That’s the basic function of all our 
Modification Centers—we add, subtract and 
change to meet and beat our competition— 
the Axis. We can take production airplanes 
and fit them for Arctic or desert operation, 
increase their range or build up their bomb 
loads—sometimes fix up little surprises for 
the yellow Aryans in Asia and the paper- 
hanger’s stooges in Europe,” he explains. 

Broadly, the purpose of the Modification 
Centers (exclusive of special projects in 
the “surprise” category) is to permit up-to- 
the-minute developments to be incorporated 
in combat aircraft without interrupting the 
flow of production from factories. Of 
course when a number of these changes 
merit inclusion in all production airplanes, 
steps are taken to provide tools and manu¬ 
facturing methods for the change. 

All preparations are made without inter¬ 
rupting the flow of production. Then, when 
everything is ready, the change in tooling 
and methods is made literally overnight— 
and from that point forward, the uninter¬ 
rupted production stream from the fac¬ 
tory is a stream of more advSnced planes. 

Personnel Are Experts 

Such procedure in one airplane does not 
wipe out the affected Modification Center. 
On the contrary, it continues to operate— 
perhaps with the same airplanes coming in 
for even newer installations—perhaps with 
another type, from another manufacturer, 
getting the attention of the experts as¬ 
sembled there. 

The word “experts” »is used advisedly. 
Personnel of the Modification Centers are 
not beginners. In the search for facilities 
which could be used at the earliest possible 
moment and used to the greatest advantage, 


the terminal overhaul shops of the nation’s 
airlines loomed like beacons in the night. 

The Army Air Forces knew that these 
airlines had for years been training crews 
of skilled mechanics in the need for speedy, 
yet perfect overhaul and repair and even 
major modification of their transports. An 
organization which can take a work-weary 

assenger transport and turn it out a few 

ours later in factory-new condition, is an 
organization trained to perfection. 

Thus it was that the airlines were ap¬ 
proached with a proposal that they operate 
these Modification Centers under contract 
with the Army Air Forces. They voiced 
assent with the same eagerness that gave 
our war effort their airplanes and their 
pilots and their experience in so many 
other phases of the war’s demands upon 
their industry. 

Today the airlines operate exactly half 
our Modification Centers. Others are oper¬ 
ated by manufacturers themselves, and a 
few by the Army Air Forces at Air Depots. 
By and large, the airlines have carried the 
major load in volume of modification work. 

Geography a Factor 

By design, Modification Centers operated 
by airlines have geographical advantages. 
For instance, bombers manufactured on the 
Pacific Coast and destined for ferrying to 
a combat zone via a South Atlantic route, 
may be flown from the factory to a Center 
in Texas. They arrive there as plain “pro¬ 
duction jobs”—but they’ll leave ready for 
combat against the competition they’ll 
meet and equipped for the kind of weather 
or terrain they’ll find at their destination. 
Too, there are Modification Centers close 
to North Atlantic jump-off points, and in 
the Pacific Southwest and Northwest. 

Do Intelligence reports advise us of con¬ 
ditions in North Africa which our ships are 
encountering? There’s a Modification Cen¬ 
ter in Arizona, perhaps, where those condi¬ 
tions can be exactly duplicated for test pur¬ 
poses. Would it be wise to plan on operat¬ 
ing certain types of ships under Arctic con¬ 
ditions? We can take care of that too, 
knowing that when we send our ships away 
to fight they’ll do what they are intended to 
do. Finally, our Modification Centers serve 
us in another way. We know that Army 
engineers here at Wright Field, or engi¬ 
neers in the aircraft industry, can’t fore¬ 
see every condition of combat or every 
trick of a wily enemy. But they can cancel 
those tricks and develop new ones. 

Everyone knows that the Japs found no 
tail guns in the earliest “Flying Fortress” 
bombers they met over the Philippines. 
True, the Jap guns downed a few of the big 
Boeings in flight. But our pilots out there 
clamored for tail guns—and got them. They 
were production jobs, for there were no 
Modification Centers then. But now such 
pleas would be answered from Modification 
Centers in the interim before the produc¬ 
tion change could be made. 

The Modification Center organization is 
expanding in size and scope. There’s no in¬ 
timating what surprises in the way of 
speedy alterations “to meet the competi¬ 
tion” are in store for the Axis. 



When a guy with a gun gets up from the bushes I let him hove it 

FRANCS AND SAUERKRAUT 

By JOE ARCHIBALD 


To finance Uncle Willie’s flying gas station, Ambrose Hooley 
tries high, finance—but instead of exchanging German marks 
he and Muley Spink swap safety for the Up of a volcano! 


I AM Muley Spink and you would 
say I was wacky if I told you I 
saw a baboon applying for citi¬ 
zenship papers. You would be right 
but I did see Ambrose Hooley try to 
become a financier in the last world 
guerre. Lieutenant Hooley got greedy 


because of a letter he got from his 
Uncle Willie who should have been 
interned the day the Lusitania was 
sunk. 

How Ambrose got into the Air 
Force was one of the mysteries of the 
war. Ambrose is a sawed-off tomato 
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who must have had a relative blown 
up by dynamite, as he has two fists 
full of the stuff. But do not let any¬ 
body tell you that Ambrose was not a 
demon in a Spad. 

One fine morning me and Ambrose 
Hooley go up with “Bugeye” Boomer 
and three other patriots to find some 
Krauts and we found three times too 
many. Before I could say “fish” the 
Heinies cut me and Ambrose off and 
start working on us. We are two 
against seven and they are odds you 
do not die laughing about. 

Me and Ambrose try to brush the 
Albs off which proved easy, like we 
were trying to brush three feathers 
off a gooey tar barrel. Ambrose knocks 
one Alb kicking. The von tries to 
grab at a pal for support and takes his 
empennage off. 

I take three bursts through the 
Spad before I shoot the prop off a 
Heinie hack and its engine is falling 
out as I skid around and look for Am¬ 
brose. He is cutting the tip off a 
cloud shaped like a dish of ice-cream 
when I spot him and at the same time 
he slices the tip off a von’s wing. 

I spot another Alb trying to get in 
at Ambrose from underneath and he is 
ready to poke at the crackpot’s blind 
spot when I put enough Vickers lead 
in his crate to make enough sinkers 
for all the fishermen in Brittany. Am¬ 
brose comes down and he signals 
something to me, and I know he is out 
of gas. He goes down in a series of 
wide sweeps and tries to wing-slap a 
Spad that has both ailerons chewed by 
Spandaus. 

“X marks the spot,” I says. 

PB'SHE little gorilla just misses a 
JL church steeple and goes in for a 
landing. Ambrose could land a Spad 
without wings or wheels on a rock 
pile and walk away covered with 
marshmallow. There is quite a level 
space near the shell-shellacked 
Frenchie village and I land not far 
from Ambrose. 

“Swell fight, Muley,” Ambrose says. 
“Lend me some gas. I am fresh out.” 

“Sure,” I says. “I will ask Aladdin 
to come with his lamp. Or just help 
me turn my crate upside-down and 
we’ll pour it out.” 

“Well, I am in no hurry to get back 


anyway,” Ambrose says. “I wonder 
how long it will take me to get ten 
thousand francs together, Muley, 
as this time Uncle Willie has some¬ 
thing that will shorten the gare by 
at least a year. Sky buggies will not 
stay up too long before refuelm’, 
Muley. Uncle Willie is workin’ on 
a plane that will just carry gas. It 
will have a long hose with a hook 
on it and each fightin’ ship will have 
a hook to hook onto it. A flyin’ gas 
station, Muley. Why didn’t some¬ 
body else think of it?” 

“Yeah, Ambrose. Think of what a 
Spandau burst will do to a gas station 
with wings.” 

“Uncle Willie is workin’ or^a non¬ 
flammable gas tank, Muley. He thinks 
of everything.” 

“Look,” I says, “I will hop off and 
go home. I’ll tell them to not worry 
about you.” 

“It is peaceful here, huh?” Ambrose 
says and flops down on the grass near 
a big tree. “For once we was not 
forced down in Germany. Think of 
the hue and cry on Bagby’s drome. 
The vons upstairs waitin’ to shoot us 
down, and all.” 

I recline on French real estate, too, 
and soon fall asleep. It is late in the 
afternoon when somebody shakes me. 
It is Ambrose and he says why didn’t 
I set off the alarm clock. 

“They will be markin’ us off as 
dead,” the crackpot says. “I’m hungry, 
Muley. Look, I think I see a rooftop 
showin’ through the trees there. 
Maybe we will get some dinner.” 

We ankle through the ruins of the 
town and a mile beyond and right be¬ 
fore our eyes is what is left of a 
chateau after Krupp capsules had got 
through with it. 

“Maybe there is some cheese left in 
the ice-box, Muley,” Ambrose says. 
“Or a pheasant under glass. Anyway 
vin rouge in the cellar. Come on.” 

We walk to the chateau, up a flight 
of stone steps and reach the front 
door. Ambrose goes to work on the 
iron knocker and the noise he makes 
must have been heard all the way to 
Nancy. 

“If a butler comes, hand him your 
helmet and goggles, Muley,” Ambrose 
says. 

“Oh, act bright,” I sniff. 
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P RETTY soon an old Frenchie 
comes to the door and he has 
long white whiskers that brush his 
knees and eyebrows that hang down 
over his peepers like lace curtains. 
Alongside of him, Rip Van Winkle 
would have looked all right in romp¬ 
ers. 

“Bon swore,” Ambrose says. “We 
have lost our way, M’sewer. We need 
some succor.” 

“Not while I am with you,” I snort. 
“I was born one.” 

“Come in, mon amies,” the old coot 
says. 

We get to a big room that looks like 
it was just evacuated’ by some 
Knights of- the Round Table and it 
takes us ten minutes to get the cob¬ 
webs off us. 

“You breeng ze marks?” the 
Frenchie says. 

“Huh?” I reply. 

“Ze German argent, comprenney?” 
the Frenchie says. 

“Why, I have about fifty marks,” 
Ambrose says. “They are souvenirs I 
got off a Heinie I forced down. Here 
they are, M’sewer.” 

“For them I geeve you five francs, 
mon ami,” the old fossil squeaks. 

“Wha-a-a-a-a?” Ambrose gulps. 
“Five francs for that Potsdam gar¬ 
bage?” 

The old Frenchie chuckles like he 
has just purchased a seat on the Paree 
stock market for a rabbit’s foot. 

“Hah, Francois Le Blanc, he does 
not mak’ ze same meestake twice, mon 
amies,” the old settler gushes. “In 
Eighteen^seventy, I theenk the Ger¬ 
mans lose ze war so I buy all ze 
francs. And France loses, oui. Now I 
change ze teektacks, non? Ze Ger¬ 
mans are winning an’ marks weel be 
ze bes’ argent een all Europe. Many 
francs have I but pouf! I geeve them 
for all ze marks I get. Even I geeve 
maybe ten francs for feefty marks, 
oui?” 

“Muley,” Ambrose says, “money in 
the bank. A gold mine with a beard, 
think of it!” 

“Don’t you dast take advantage of a 
truant from a Frenchie paper doll fac¬ 
tory, Ambrose Hooley,” I says. “You 
know the Krauts can’t win.” 

“Sh-h-h-h-h-h,” the little lug cau¬ 
tions. 


“Hear ze guns, M’sieu?” Francois 
says, placing a finger behind his right 
ear. “All ze time ze Germans come 
closer, oui. Francois LeBlanc knows.” 

“Le Blank is right,” I sniff. “In the 
dome. Come on, Ambrose.” 

Before we leave, we borrow a length 
of hose and with it I siphon some gas 
out of my tank and into Ambrose’s 
crate. 

“I bet we have not got enough to 
take off with between us,” I says. “I 
should of left you here.” 

Ambrose takes the Spad off the 
ground but do not ask me how. It has 
one aileron and half a tail. We do not 
get anywhere near our objective. We 
go down with tanks as dry as one of 
the C.O.’s jokes and it is my luck to 
graze the top of an auto just before I 
make a grab at terra firma. 

I JUST miss a fence, plough 
through some bushes and end up 
in a pond a turtle would net have 
lived in. When I limp back to the 
road, there is the car wrapped around 
the tree like a poison ivy vine and 
four characters in uniform are pick¬ 
ing themselves up the best they can. 
Two of them are officers, of the 
A.E.F. cops. 

“It looks like an accident,” I says, 
trying to be polite. 

“You pumpkin head!” an officer 
yells at me. “You deliberately 
wrecked us!” 

“Why, yes,” I says. “I tried to steal 
the radiator cap but I guess I need 
glasses. I had a forced landing, and 
you know it.” 

“Know what you’ve done?” the cap¬ 
tain says and he has a chin you could 
use for a door stop. “We got two 
prisoners here and now we’ll have to 
walk them all the way to—” 

Ambrose comes out of a ditch, pick¬ 
ing the needle of his compass out of 
his ear lobe. 

“What did we get, Muley? A major 
or a general?” 

“Shut up,” I says. “I thought you 
was killed.” 

The officer of the M.P.s asks how 
far is the drome. We tell it is about 
three miles as a Spad flies and he can 
go there and get transportation for 
the prisoners of guerre. 

“Don’t either one of you prisoners 
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dare run or I will shoot you,” the cap¬ 
tain says. 

“It must be an awful crime they 
committed, Muley,” Ambrose says. 
“Maybe they even stole a general’s 
medal polish.” 

“All right, you two fresh aviators,” 
the officer says. “You start walkin’ 
with us as guides. These are desperate 
characters and I hold you responsible 
for them until we get to the airdrome. 
Two forced landings, huh? Are you 
Siamese twins?” 

“Laugh,” Ambrose says to me. “It’ll 
make the officer feel better, Muley.” 

“Ha-a-a-a-a-a!” I manage. “You are 
a card, Captain. Well, let’s start mov¬ 
in’ toward Commercy.” 

Major Bagby sees the M.P.s with us 
before we get to the Operations office. 

“So you been in trouble again, 
Spink! You, too, Hooley. We thought 
you were where heroes go and here 
you are under arrest. Well, what did 
they do?” 

“Don’t jump over conclusions, 
Major,” Ambrose says. “These doughs 
here are the prisoners. Me and Muley 
shot down four Albs and we had to 
make a forced landin’ right where a 
auto was.” 

“Yeah, Major,” the captain says. 
“These two doughs here are under 
arrest. They’ve been selling marks all 
over France and telling the suckers 
they will need them to buy schnapps 
in Germany when they get there. 
They got a whole carload of marks 
over by Pangy and they were left 
there when the Krauts were pushed 
back. A lot of the French soldiers 
have bought them, too. Got the evi¬ 
dence and .. . Oh, Major, we forgot to 
pick it up. Quick, get a car and let us 
go out there. Unless we have the 
goods on these doughs—” 

T HE prisoners are put under guard 
and Major Bagby and Bugeye 
Boomer and the M.P.s go out where 
the wreck was. They come back with¬ 
out the marks. The captain of the 
M.P.s is blue in the face and he wants 
to know if me and Ambrose picked 
the Kraut argent up. 

“Why, the idea!” Ambrose says. 
“How could he know the marks was 
there? I do not like the incineration, 
air.” 


“I’m sorry, Lieutenant,” the captain 
says. “Well, we’ve got no case 
against the doughs then. We’ll grill 
them, Major, and see if they ditched 
the evidence while me and Lieutenant 
Elby was half knocked out of our 
skivvies.” 

Well, they put the doughs on the 
grill but of course it is against the 
rules to torture inferiors, so they get 
nowhere. The captain, the M.P.s and 
doughs move out of our lives and 
when everything is back to normal on 
the drome of the Ninety-third me and 
Ambrose note a new addition to the 
roster of buzzards. He has a pan like 
one of the Harvards and an A as broad 
as an elephant’s hips. We find out he 
is Lieutenant Webster Burlingham. 

“Oh,” Bagby says. “These are Lieu¬ 
tenants Hooley and Spink, Burling¬ 
ham. Two of our best pilots as a rule.” 

“Glad to know you,” Webster says 
but he takes a gander at us like we 
were something he just scraped off 
the sole of his shoe. We do not like 
Burlingham. 

Ambrose goes to his hut and I fol¬ 
low. 

“Muley,” the little mutt says, “did 
you see Webster’s feet? They looked 
flat to me. I have a hunch and have 
got to look out.” 

“Why, you haven’t done anything, 
have you?” I snap. 

“Er—oh, no. Muley, detectives have 
flat feet even in the Air Corps, huh? 
Intelligence officer, I’ll bet.” 

“Ambrose Hooley!” I says. “Did 
you find those marks?” 

“That is an insult, Muley Spink. I 
ought to bust you one. I wonder how 
Uncle Willie is cornin’ along with the 
refueler crate. And somethin’ else. 
The Frenchies will win, of course, as 
more A.E.F. comes over to help every 
day. It means all the francs I get will 
be worth plenty. Once there was a 
smart fiancee named Rothschild who 
sent a spotter to watch the battle of 
Waterloo. When the Duke of Well¬ 
ington scored over Napoleon, the 
spot signaled over to England and 
Rothschild bought up all English 
pounds and started a fortune. Would 
you rather have a limersine painted 
gray or violet, Muley?” 

I start shivering. Ambrose can get 
twenty years for what I am thinking. 
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We go out the next A.M. on the 
early patrol and Burlingham goes 
with us. He looks still more like 
Claude Eclair of the movies who 
saved the heroine in the villain’s 
shack. He flies worse. While we are 
dogfighting with part of a Heinie Cir¬ 
cus, I can see Webster circling all 
around the outside of the bullet area 
as if he was taking movies of the 
scrap. Once I saw Ambrose fly so 
close to the blue blood I could have 
sworn he left tracks along Webster’s 
top wing. 

W HEN we arrive back on the 
drome Ambrose asks Webster 
how did he learn to do a two-step in a 
Spad, as after what he saw of him, he 
was a sky flower. 

“Do you mean to insinuate I was 
malingering, Hooley?” Burlingham 
says. “I will not tolerate such ghastly 
accusations.” 

“I still say you didn’t even stick out 
your tongue at the Krauts,” Ambrose 
snaps. 

“You are a coarse, impudent fel¬ 
low,” Webster sniffs. 

Lieutenant Webster Burlingham 
sees Major Bagby ten minutes later 
and asks that charges be preferred 
against Ambrose. Things are getting 
hot again when a whole carload of 
Brass Hats visit the airdrome. They 
barge into the mess shack and a briga¬ 
dier tells Major Bagby that they are 
going up toward the front to establish 
headquarters for a new division. 

“Picked a good spot, Major,” the 
Brass Hat says. “Met a strange char¬ 
acter in the chateau. Wanted to know 
if I knew Germany was going to win. 
Asked me if I had some marks to sell. 
Looked a bit touched in the head.” 

I hear Ambrose draw in his breath 
and hold it longer than any human 
being should. 

“Told me two officers were in to see 
him and promised him some more 
marks.” 

Major Bagby glares right at me. 
“Yeah,” he says. “Two officers, what?” 

“Don’t look at me like that,” Am¬ 
brose says. “Let us go to the Nissen, 
Muley, before we are accused of rob¬ 
bing the banks in Berlin.” 

We reach the hut and I see Am¬ 
brose is biting his nails., 


“That chateau will be corpse head¬ 
quarters, Muley,” Ambrose says. “And 
here I—well, if we found some marks 
somewhere we wouldn’t dare go there 
and sell them, would we?” 

“Don’t say ‘we’, Ambrose Hoold^,” 
I yelp. “You mean you was going to 
use the old Frenchie as a fence like 
any low-down burglar. Oh, I wish- I 
was sure of something. I would move 
my trunk right out of here.” 

“If you keep callin’ me a crook, 
Muley,” Ambrose says, “I will kick 
your trunk out and not the one you 
mean. Let’s go to Commercy.” 

“No,” I says flatly. 

We take a walk around the drome 
and stop in front of the ammo shack 
to talk to the Equipment officer. We 
chin for about an hour and then go 
back to the Nissen. Lieutenant Web¬ 
ster Burlingham is just coming out of 
it. 

“Stop where you are, you second- 
story worker,” Ambrose says. “What 
does this mean?” 

“Why, I came to borrow some as¬ 
pirin if you have any, Lieutenant,” 
Webster says. 

“No kiddin’,” the little crackpot 
says. “If you was dyin’ of thirst on a 
desert, I would ship you a barrel of 
salt herrin’. Get!” 

“You are no gentleman,” Webster 
says and stalks away. 

“Ambrose,” I says, “if you are 
guilty of somethin’, you better—” 

OW just a few hours later, word 
comes out of Chaumont that any 
man who is caught with a bundle of 
marks will be court-martialed by 
three countries and will maybe do 
time in Atlanta, Devil’s Island and 
Old Bailey in London. 

When Major Bagby gets finished 
telling us what will happen to any¬ 
body who gets caught with the Heinie 
scratch, G.H.Q. contacts him and he 
has to go into the Operations office to 
see what is cooking on the front. 

“Ditch them marks,” I says to Am¬ 
brose. 

“What marks?” 

“Awright. I just told you in case 
you knew somethin’ about them.” 

The mission on tap for the fliers of 
the Ninety-third is one that smells of 
tuberoses and embalming syrup. A 
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Spad has to fly over the lines and drop 
down a little cage which contains a 
carrier pigeon. It is for a spy who is 
over in Jerry’s backyard. Major Bagby 
shows us a map with a circle around a 
small black dot. 

“This is a hazardous undertaking, 
men,” the C.O. says. “We will draw 
for it, gentlemen. I mean you will. 
Ha.” 

Ambrose stands up. “I will volun¬ 
teer, Major. I am the only one here 
who can get that squab over there and 
get back again.” 

I look at Ambrose, but he won’t 
look at me. Major Bagby says Lieu¬ 
tenant Hooley is one of the bravest 
men he has ever known and for every¬ 
body to break out with liquid refresh¬ 
ments and toast the hero. 

“Shake hands,” Lieutenant Burling- 
ham says to Ambrose. “I have mis¬ 
judged you, Hooley.” 

I do not like the look on the flying 
» Apollo’s pan as he shakes hands and 
pats Ambrose on the back. 

“You take off at seven-thirty, 
Hooley,” Major Bagby says. “Good 
luck now as I have to go into Com- 
mercy for a shave. Good to have had 
ou with us—er—hope you will still 
e with us when I come back. That 
is—” 

“Where is the pigeon and stop coo- 
in’ as I know hypocrites when I see 
one,” Ambrose says. “I’ll make you a 
bet, Major, that I will outlive you by 
twenty years.” 

“Harumph!” the C.O. says, and 
walks out. 

I get a big lump in my throat when 
I put my hand on Ambrose Hooley’s 
shoulder. I feel like I did the day my 
old man took my Airedale away to get 
shot for distemper. You will miss any¬ 
thing you have had a long time, even a 
wart. 

At about seven bells, Ambrose is 
writing a letter home, and I am stand¬ 
ing in the door of the Nissen looking 
out over the tarmac. I hear a mechani¬ 
cal bug snap to life and begin stutter¬ 
ing and then I see it moving out of 
the drome. I get a hunch that would 
have fit nice on a camel. I look back 
at Ambrose and the hunch gets 
stronger. 

“I will take a constitution, Am¬ 
brose,” I says. “Have a nice trip.” 


“Be seem’ you, Muley.” 

I start walking and keep on walk¬ 
ing. Halfway to my objective, I. look 
up to see the Spad fly over. I wave at 
Ambrose and say a prayer for him. If 
he can drop the cage and get away 
from Heinie planes and Archie bat¬ 
teries, I know he will be back in a 
half hour or less. 

1 GET into the road and hail a truck 
and it takes me to the place where 
me and Ambrose wrecked the M.P.’s 
car. I do not hop off the truck until I 
am a hundred yards beyond the turn, 
as what did I spot in some bushes 
alongside the road? A motorcycle. 

I sneak back and scootch down near 
a big tree that has a hole in the trunk. 
Then I hear something sneeze and it 
is not a chipmunk. 

“I wonder,” I says, “if that is the 
Intelligence officer. Somethin’ is 
afoot and is carryin’ maybe twenty 
years for Ambrose Hooley.” 

There is nothing to do but wait like 
the other ambusher is doing. I keep 
imagining Ambrose going west after 
being surrounded by a hundred 
Heinies. Then when it is dark, I hear 
a prop turning over and I can spot a 
Hisso. out of twenty-eight other dif¬ 
ferent makes of power-plants. I will 
bet a hundred to one it is Ambrose. 

It is. I look up and then he starts 
coming down for a landing. He is 
only fifty feet up when he sails over 
where I am hiding. He lands in a cow 
pasture, gets out of the Spad and re¬ 
traces his steps. I watch him go to the 
big tree, climb up on the wreck of the 
auto and put his arm into the hollow 
of the tree. 

Then it happens. A guy gets up 
slow from the bushes and he has a gun 
in his hand. He is just ten feet away 
from me and I have a piece of a limb 
in my right fist. I take about eight 
hops like a kangaroo and let him have 
, it just as he yells: 

“All right, Hooley. Hands up!” 

The flier sags down with a long 
sigh and then I start toward Ambrose 
but something hits me and I go out 
like a light. 

When I get my dome cleared, Bur- 
lingham is still walking around on his 
knees and does not recognize my. 
voice when I call to him. Ambrose is 
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nowhere to be seen and neither is the 
Spad. 

“The crackpot slugged me, too,” I 
am thinking. “He got the marks out 
of the tree and is headed for the 
chateau. Oh, that . . . Well, I got to 
get out of here as I will be arrested, 
too, if that Intelligence officer recog¬ 
nizes me.” 

I take the motorcycle and get going. 
Picking up the chateau by air was 
bad enough but looking for it from 
the ground is worse. It is close to mid¬ 
night when I spot it and chug-chug 
up the hill. Not fifty yards from the 
bottom of the hill is a Spad and even 
in the dark you can see it has been 
worked on by a dozen different kinds 
of scrap-iron. I jump off the mechani¬ 
cal bug and go into the chateau with¬ 
out knocking. 

The old Frenchie jumps up from a 
chair and I yelp: 

“He-e-ey, Ambrose. It is Muley. 
Where is Lieutenant Spink, Le- 
Blanc?” 

“Why, here I am, Muley,” the little 
tomato chirps. “You are lookin’ at a 
financial genius as what a deal I just 
put over and—” 

“That was Burlingham I slugged 
back there!” J yell. “Then you 
slugged me!” 

“Well, I am surprised!” Ambrose 
says. “Good old Muley. Always my 
pal and he come to the rescue just 
when—” 

“He knows it was you!” I says fast. 
“He didn’t see me, but he’ll suspect 
who knocked him gaga. You mean you 
got that bundle of marks ?” 

“It is a good thing I did,” Ambrose 
says. “He is movin’ out tonight, 
Muley. He is goin’ to Paree to open 
up a bank, he says. So—” 

“So look out the winder, you 
genius!” I gulp. “Four M.P.s cornin’. 
Oh, what’ll we do?” 

“You hide, M’sewer,” Ambrose says 
to the old Frenchie. “Make out you 
are already in Paree. Veet veet! They 
have to find the evidence before they 
can convict. I’ll play that pianer there 
nonchalant, like nothing happened.” 

“A piano?” I says. 

“Oui—ze German officers leave it 
here when they leave in ze push,” Le- 
Blanc says, and heads for a hiding 
place. 


“Oh, we won’t get away with this 
one, you little mutt!” I groan. 

“We can try,” Ambrose says, and 
sits down at the piano. “You always 
give up too easy, Muley.” 

T HE M.P.s do not knock when 
they come in. They are four 
tough-looking military characters and 
are armed to the teeth. Ambrose says 
he will play some Beetoven and starts 
tickling the ivories. He has a touch 
like a pile-driver. Plink-plank-bong- 
bang-plink-plank! 

“Up with your hands, you two!” 
Plink-plank — Booooooooooom! 
When I come to, my mouth is full 
of plaster and a two by four is across 
my neck. I see Ambrose crawl out 
from under another heap of plaster, 
boards, piano wires and ivory keys. 
“Muley!” 

“Here, Ambrose,” I says. “What 
happened?” 

rt I got an idea, Muley,” Ambrose 
says as he pulls loose from the heap 
of rubble. “Those Krauts are dirty 
players. They moved out of the 
chateau when the Yanks pushed up, 
but they hitched one of them piano 
wires to a load of dynamite. It was a 
dastardly plot to blow up somebody.” 

“Where is the other survivors, if 
any?” I says. 

“Well, there is some whiskers stick¬ 
ing out from that pile of furniture 
there,” Ambrose says and points. 
“The whiskers are movin’.” 

“Sacre bleu!” a muffled voice says. 
“They attack the Bastile! Run for 
your life, Madame Pompadour. Ah, 
Mon Dieu! Where is Louie?” 

Me and Ambrose manage to get Le- 
Blanc loose from part of the roof of 
the chateau and brush him off.. We 
hear somebody yelling down at us and 
there is a big M.P. hanging from a big 
candelabra. 

“Why, we are the fliers,” Ambrose 
says. “How did you get up there?” 

“Don’t make them sore!” I snap. 
“We are in sling enough. Listen!” 

“Surround the place, men!” a gruff 
voice says. 

A dozen Brass Hats of all ranks 
come in and start climbing over the 
wreckage. Two of them look like gen¬ 
erals, at least. One of the visitors is 
Lieutenant Webster Burlingham and 
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he has a big igloo on the back of his 
dome which you can see from the 
front. 

“There they are!” Webster says and 
stabs a finger our way. “They stole a 
million German marks and assaulted 
me, an officer of Intelligence! I have 
them with the goods now. Up with 
your hands, Hooley and Spink!” 

“I will not say a word until I get 
advice from counsel,” I says desper¬ 
ately. 

Ambrose Hooley does not look any 
more worried than if he is strolling 
down the Place de la Concorde with a 
swell number from the Folies Begere. 

“Think up somethin’,” ! says, under 
my breath. “Look, we will get twenty 
years if—” 

“Don’t be silly, Burlingham,” Am¬ 
brose says. “You must be talking 
about two other fliers as me and Spink 
have not been interested in easy 
marks. We sneaked over here because 
we got suspicious of LeBlanc who 
wanted the Krauts to win the war. 
That is why he was buying up marks 
with francs. Why, General, you told 
us you heard him say that the day you 
stopped in to look over a headquar¬ 
ters.” 

“Well?” Burlingham says. “What 
else? Stop stalling, Spink!” 

“LeBlanc knew you were establish¬ 
ing headquarters here, didn’t he?” 
Ambrose says. “Well, he figured out a 
way to blow a lot of Allied brains up 
at one time. He wired that pianer 
there and made it an infernal machine. 
He said to himself, there will be one 
American general who can knock out 
a tune and, well, I wouldn’t laugh if 
anybody sat down at that pianer. I 
could have been killed savin’ the lives 
of a whole division staff, but what is 
Ambrose Hooley compared to gener¬ 
als and colonels and such, huh?” 

A GENERAL reaches for Am¬ 
brose. 

“Lieutenant,” he says, “you have 
done a marvelous service to your 
country and I will see that you and 
your friend are properly rewarded. 
Gad, men, think of it. This aviator 
had a hunch something was ready to 
go up and he deliberately touched it 
off to save us.” 

“Look here, sir,” Lieutenant Bur¬ 


lingham protested, his lower jaw 
hanging and almost spilling his lower 
teeth out. “The million marks. These 
men—” 

“What marks?” the general clips. 
“Oh, yes—go after them, Lieutenant. 
Don’t let them get away. They must 
be lurking around somewhere. Get out 
of here. Lieutenant!” 

“I would like to go somewhere and 
rest up,” Ambrose says. “I have only 
been over to Germany to drop a 
pigeon down to a Yank spy and on the 
way back, I waded through two acres 
of flying iron, General. I had to sneak 
back and meet my pal here. We fig¬ 
ured on doin’ some Intelligents work 
on this LeBlanc. Uh—er—he is not 
responsible though as he is as nutty as 
a fruit cake, General.” 

I think of something. The motor¬ 
cycle I stole from Burlingham. I 
sneak out through a big hole in the 
wall and reach the unit of equipment 
just as Webster leans over it. I have 
to hit the guy again and then I push 
the motorcycle over a bank and it goes 
to pieces on some rocks seventy feet 
below. I get back to the chateau three 
or four minutes ahead of Lieutenant 
Burlingham. 

“Why, what happened to him?” 
Ambrose asks, while the general tells 
his pals what a pair of heroes we are. 

“I got attacked from behind again,” 
Webster complains and his eyes are 
not matching up. “They are desperate 
characters.” 

The M.P.s are jhst beginning to 
come back to normal. Three of them 
are still getting first aid and the 
fourth is still only half out of a heap 
of plaster. I help clear the debris 
away and try not to look at Ambrose. 

“All right,” Webster says suddenly. 
“What was it you was stealing out of 
a tree, Lieutenant Hooley?” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake,” Ambrose 
sniffs. “Can’t nobody hide a bottle of 
coneyac without having to talk to a 
jury? I am surprised at you, Lieuten¬ 
ant, an officer and gentleman of the 
Intelligence Corps. Tryin’ to steal my 
coneyac. No wonder my pal hit you.” 

“Y-yeah?” Webster says. “Was that 
all ? Why, I think I will go now, gen¬ 
tlemen. I must report to Int—” 

“Hmph,” a general says. “With 
astute chaps like Lieutenants Hooley 
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and Spink about, we could cut down 
on the personnel at G-Two, what?” 

“We only did our duty as we seen 
it,” Ambrose says. “I wish somebody 
would take us to Commercy as that 
Spad of mine won’t go through much 
more. Major Bagby will be wonder¬ 
ing if I took care of the squab.” 

“Hah!” the general says. “What 
dame is blackmailing him? Ha!” 

We laugh, too. Ambrose explains 
about the squab and the general says 
if certain information gets back from 
Germany, it will mean two decora¬ 
tions for Ambrose. 

W^RANCOIS LEBLANC protests 
fP about the piano and says he did 
not know it was loaded. The Brass 
Hats order some doughs to take him 
to Nancy and have him put under ob¬ 
servation. 

“Touched in the head,” a colonel 
says. “We’ll be easy on him.” 

“Wait until I get my marks,” Le 
Blanc says. “I weel be ze reech man 
after ze guerre.” 

“Now I wonder where he got ’em 
all,” I says. 

We are driven back to Commercy 
by some of the Brass Hats and the 
colonel says we are brave men and 
will get Pershing’s attention. Major 
Bagby listens to what has happened 
and he looks like he has just swal¬ 
lowed three ounces of ipecac. 

“Good work, Hooley,” Bagby says. 
“After dropping the pigeon, you save 
a bunch of staff officers from a death 
trap, huh? Are you sure you didn’t 


leave anything out, Colonel? Ah— 
did anybody see any' sign of Lieu¬ 
tenant Burlingham anywhere?” 

“I guess he will stop by and get his 
things,” Ambrose says, and yawns. 
“Let us go to our hut and sleep, 
Muley. It has been a tough day.” 

On the way to the Nissen, I grab 
Ambrose by the arm. 

“Look, ever since we left that chat¬ 
eau, you have been carrying your coat 
under your arm, and rolled up. Why, 
it is chilly tonight. I am sure glad to 
see the last of the marks, Ambrose.” 

In the hut, Ambrose opens up his 
flying coat. Enough francs to pay off 
the mortgage on a hundred French 
farms meets my bugging eyes. 

“Ditch them quick, you fathead!” 
I yelp, and jump to the door and look 
out. “Hurry, while I keep watch. Of 
all the luck, that piano blowin’ up! 
You can get out of the worst slings. 
You hid them yet?” 

“It is okay, Muley.” Ambrose grins 
at me when I turn around. “If there 
is such a thing as a refuelin’ crate 
feasible, Uncle Willie will have the 
finances to do it with. I bet I cleaned 
up fifteen thousan’ francs, Muley.” 

I sit down and pull off my flying 
boots. 

“Some day,” I says, looking the 
tough tomato right in the eye, “I will 
kill you, mark my word.” 

“I am glad you are frank about it,” 
Ambrose cracks. 

I save my breath, as what can you 
do with him? Him and his Uncle 
Willie! Nuts. 


Next Issue: MESSUP—1916, 'Another Ambrose Hooley Howler by 
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MODEL FIGHTING SHIPS 

A Department of Accurate Aircraft Plans 


HOW TO BUILD THE DeHAVILAND 5 


T HE British D.H.5 is not as 
well-known as its hangar-mate 
the D.H.4, but it was one of 
the most interesting construction jobs 
of the whole First World War air¬ 
plane output. 

The back stagger of the top wing 
is used in this ship to give the pilot 
an unobstructed view front and up¬ 
wards. 

It accomplished this important 
stunt but the plane lost somewhat in 
general efficiency. This loss was cut 
down to a minimum by the plane’s de¬ 
signer. 

The Airco (Aircraft Manufacturing 
Company) manufactured this job. 
There is nothing complicated in the 



construction of this model except in 
the forward part of the fuselage 
where the flat sides start to belly out¬ 
ward to form a circular shape to meet 
the engine cowling. 

Cross-section “A” gives you this 
construction. Lines marked “K” are 
the indications of the construction 
underneath the fabric of the actual 
plane on which the circular shaping is 
done. These start flat at line “P” and 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Span. 

.. 25 ft. 8 in. 

Length.. 

.. 22 ft. 

Height. 

.. 9 ft. 154 in. 

Chord. 

4 ft. 6 in. 

Span of Tail.... 

8 ft. 454 in. 

Engine. 

.. 110 h.p. Le Rhone 


gradually flare outward to form the 
circle. 

Looks complicated at first glance 
but come back to it later and it will 
be simple to understand! 

FUSELAGE 

Snapping right into the hardest part of 
your job while you are full of enthusiasm 
will get you over the rough spots in a 
hurry. Cut your block a little longer than 
actual length and start shaping from the 
front or engine end. 

Put a couple of pins into the wood at 
line “P” so that you' will get the exact 
spot the side of the fuselage gets flat. Now 
go back to the nose and start shaping back. 
Keep all surfaces flat. You must remem¬ 
ber you have a final sanding job which 
will take down the surface of the bulk you 
want. Note that the top of the fuselage is 
rounded from stem to stern, from the pro¬ 
nounced circular form at the nose to the 
flattened curve at the tail. The bottom is 
flat. Study the cross sections carefully 
before you start your job. 

The answers to all your questions are all 
contained in those five shapes. No cross 
section is given for the engine cowling, it 
is absolutely round. Keep your eye on the 
center lines, both top and side as you shape 
the job. 

If you do this, you will not have much 
of a chance of getting your fuselage out 
of line and giving it a warped look. Don’t 
try to finish the fuselage at one sitting. 
Get it roughed in on the first session, take 
a rest and come back to it with a fresh eye 
for the finished shape. This approach is a 
good one in any kind of a job, but in model¬ 
building it is a honey. 

WINGS 

Wing butts on the bottom of the fuse¬ 
lage are anchors for the lower wings. You 
can make each wing in one piece and 
saw down about two-thirds into the top 
of the wing at the point where the joint 
occurs. The wing can now be bent up 
and cemented at the saw mark and you 
get your dihedral. Or make it the way the 
real plane was constructed, make it in two 
pieces and join them together. 

This takes a good eye and a firm hand 
but it makes for a realistic job. 

AILERONS 

The horn on the control wire on the 
top ailerons is the same construction as 
the one which shows on the bottom 
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aileron on the side view. Thin tin hinges 
can be fashioned to hook the ailerons to 
the wing proper or just mark the outlines 
with a blunt point and after the paint 
job is finished line them with black paint. 
Make the marks fairly deep so that the 
black paint appears to be a shadow in¬ 
stead of a painted line. 

On the top view hotice on the right- 
hand side of the drawing that the front 
strut wiring is given to help you visualize 
the terminals. Also the center section 
struts are shown by dotted lines and the 
two wires running from the back center 
section struts to the center of the fuselage 
behind the trailing edge of the top wing 
are shown. On this top view drawing 
you can spot the control wire for the top 
wing aileron. 

Whether you use the saw cut and bend 
method or the separate pieces of wood 
for the center section of the wings, watch 
your step on lining up the wings from 
both in front and from the side so that 
you get the same dihedral and camber on 
both the top and the bottom wings. Do 
plenty of sighting and lining up before 
you actually hook the works together with 
a heavy cement job. 

The insignia has been omitted from the 
wings so that the drawing does not be¬ 
come confusing. Start your circles so that 
they very nearly fill the space from the 
leading edge to the trailing edge and come 
about a half an inch from the end of the 
wings. Put a set on the top of the top 
wings and duplicate them on the lower 
surface of the bottom wings. Color 
scheme is the same as the cocarde on the 
side of the fuselage. 

TAIL ASSEMBLY 

This section of the model should be 
made after the wings are completed. The 
horns to which the control wires hook can 
be made of wood or metal. 

If you make them of wood make them 
a little thicker than they appear in the 
drawing. Shaped bamboo is tough stuff 
for this part of the construction. 

If made of metal make them about thick¬ 
ness indicated in the drawing. Cut the 
rudder and fin of one piece of wood and 
after well shaped cut the fin from the rud¬ 
der. Use the same approach on the ele¬ 
vator and stabilizer sections. Don’t ce¬ 
ment these parts to the fuselage till the 
undercarriage is complete and actually in 
place. 

There is a big chance that you will 
break some part of the tail assembly if it 
is anchored to the plane before everything 
else is in place. 

WIRING 

The dot and dash lines indicate the 
wires. There is nothing that will throw 
you in wiring this model, everything is 
clear and simple in the drawings. As per 
usual, use thin piano wire for all wires. 
Try to get a good quality that won’t tar¬ 
nish and to make doubly sure that the 
luster won’t go in time, give the wires a 


thin coat of lacquer after the paint job is 
finished. 

Cut wires slightly longer than necessary 
and force the ends into the soft balsa of 
the model. 

The wire will straighten itself out and 
you have the slightest looking rigging that 
is possible to get. 

CROSS SECTIONS 

Just a word about the cross sections. 
They are spotted at points that will help 
you shape the fuselage like the original 
plane. Keep going back and back to them 
as you shape your fuselage. Get familiar 
with every curve and angle. It is the only 
way you’ll get your model having that fin¬ 
ished, professional look. 

PAINTING AND FINISHING 

A good sanding job is very necessary 
before attempting to paint. Here several 
grades of fine-grain sandpaper or garnet 
paper (garnet paper costs more but lasts 
longer), using the coarsest first and wind 
up the job with the finest. Be careful you 
do not take down the surfaces too much. 

After you are satisfied with the sanding 
job, dust the whole model thoroughly and 
let the dust settle in the room before you 
open the filler and paint cans. Now take 
some liquid filler and give the model a 
smooth full coat. Let this coat dry about 
twice as long as you think it should. Give 
it a second coat and after that is dry, a 
third. 

The next step is the application of lac¬ 
quer or special preparations procurable in 
model supply stores for painting models. 
Get the best you can and be sure you have 
something that will retain its luster. Some¬ 
times several coats of this are needed for 
a good job. Let plenty of time elapse 
between coats. It is rushing the paint job 
that sometimes makes the surface gummy 
and dead looking; if one coat of paint 
does not have time to set, the next coat 
will not be effective. 

TAKE YOUR TIME 

Here’s a parting bit of advice. TAKE 
YOUR TIME. Take a few days to mull 
over the plans and the text. Mark the 
places that confuse you. Come back to 
them later, they’ll probably be clear. Try 
to build the plane in your mind before 
you touch a piece of wood. If you go 
stale on the job, don’t mentally kick your¬ 
self into steaming along. 

The best thing to do is to take a rest,' 
forget the model. It’s tough to have to 
apologize to the customers for a sour job. 
Get yourself a prize winner by slow, care¬ 
ful work. 


Coming Next Issue 
HOW TO BUILD THE 

SOPWITH PUP 
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One Eye for the 
Dragon 

By ORLANDO RIGONI 

The stiff-neck pride of the mysterious Englishman galled tough General 
Pike—until the Royal flier proved his courage high above the Burma Road! 

M AYBE it was because I was morse, or violent death. But they had 
in the dumps. God knows brought in the body of young “Lefty” 
I had spent enough time on Malone just an hour before and the 
the fringes of hell to have become thought of it was still a vicious nau- 
immune to such things as pity, re- sea in the pit of my stomach. 
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What the Japs had left of Malone 
had lain in the ragged foothills of 
Kiating for two nights. Some natives 
had found what the wolves had left, 
and had brought the fragments into 
our drome with a chanting funeral 
procession a block long, and calling 
down the vengeance of all the various 
gods upon the heathen Japs. 

I had taken one look at the pitiful 
shreds of flesh which had been Ma¬ 
lone, and because I had loved the kid 
my whole body and soul revolted at 
the sight. 

I didn’t let on to the natives, 
though. To them I was a tough guy. 
I was a warrior god. Hadn’t I shot 
down thirty of the cursed Kariganes 
and Mitsubishis? Hadn’t I killed Ta- 
kioka, the dreaded Jap ace who had 
led the attacks upon Hong-kong? 
Was I ever sad or afraid? No! At 
least that’s what they thought. I had 
been through the lopsided hell for 
three years and I had long ago de¬ 
cided that only the tough survived. 
There was no place in war except for 
hate, and killing, and lust. 

But when I looked upon the ragged 
scraps of flesh which had been Lefty 
Malone, it did something to my in¬ 
sides. I knew, then, that I wasn’t so 
tough, but it wouldn’t do to let the 
Chinks find it out. 

“Make a grave,” I told them. “Bury 
him at the door of the hangar tent so 
that he may feel the throb Of the 
planes moving over him. His spirit 
shall fight on until China has been 
redeemed!” 

And because they understood that 
kind of symbolic talk, the faces of 
the natives beamed upon me and their 
spirits, were welded into one knot of 
defiance against the invaders. I didn’t 
watch the burial. 

I came here to my mud and wood 
doghouse and fished out my bottle of 
rice wine. 

I tried to make myself believe the 
wine was Scotch whiskey, the kind 
I used to sell in Shanghai before the 
war began. I took a couple of long 


pulls on the bottle and had just got a 
cigarette going, when it happened. 

I was looking through the hole in 
the wall which served as a window, 
when suddenly I heard the drone of a 
motor. I tensed, the hairs on my neck 
bristling. I had never heard a sound 
quite like it before. 

My station was near Suichau, and 
the special duties of my mixed squad¬ 
ron of Yanks, Russians and Chinks, 
was to drive off the attacks upon the 
northern end of the Burma Road 
where it poured out of the hills south 
of Chungking. We had no planes with 
motors as sweet and powerful as the 
one which whined down from the 
brassy sky. I knew it couldn’t be a 
Karigane making a surprise attack. 
Nakajima Kotobuki 550 engines made 
a heavier sound and there wasn’t that 
wailing cry of speed. 

I CRANED my neck out of the open 
collar of my faded shirt. Sud¬ 
denly a sleek vision of speed and 
power whipped past the porthole in 
my shack. I leaped up, stuck my head 
out of the hole and cursed. Whoever 
the fool was, he was heading straight 
for the hangar tent. I felt my heart 
skip, not for the danger to the man, 
but rather with fear for the ship. It 
was a vision! 

The ship didn’t crash into the tent, 
though. The pilot changed his mind 
just before the crash, yanked back the 
stick and aimed the bullet nose of 
the craft for the glaring ball of the 
sun. I thought he would never stop 
climbing, but he walked belly-down 
out of the zoom, made a neat vertical 
and came in the long way of the field. 
He squatted down not five hundred 
feet from my shack, and was only a 
dozen yards away by the time he 
corked it. 

“Smart alec,” I growled, breathing 
a sigh of relief that the ship was in¬ 
tact. 

The next moment the newcomer was 
standing before me. He looked a little 
surprised when he saw me. I guess 
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I wasn’t a lovely sight in nay cutoff 
pants, my shirt with only one button 
left on it, and boots which were laced 
only halfway up. 

“I—I’m looking for Mister Morgan 
Pike, commander of the squadron here 
at Suichau. I’m Milton Atherby,” he 
said flatly. 

“I’m General Pike,” I said. 

“You?” he gasped. “You —General 
Pike?” 

Of course I wasn’t a general. I 
didn’t know just what my rank was 
in this nondescript air force. I had 
formed a habit of calling all my pilots, 
captain, and they in turn called me 
general. For a moment we stood siz¬ 
ing up each other, and I felt a vague 
resentment against this sleek stranger 
who was so sure of himself. 

There was a world between us. 
Where he was gleaming in slick serge 
and shining leather, I looked like a 
tramp. He had a cold, crisp military 
twang to his speech. I growled out 
the first thing that came to my head. 
He had that wonderful ship with the 
bullet nose and the sliding hatch and 
the miraculous motor, while my 
squadron had only some patched Cur¬ 
tiss Hawk I Vs, a couple of Seversky 
P-35s, and the two Russian flyers had 
some old Russian I.5s which were lit¬ 
tle more than flying coffins against the 
Kariganes. 

Finally I blurted out: 

“What do you want here?” 

“I’ve come to fight Japs, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Any papers?” 

“My card.” 

Atherby handed over a white square 
of cardboard which bore only his 
name, but up in the corner was a crest. 
I scowled, wondering what the crest 
stood for, but I instinctively felt that 
to ask would place me in an inferior 
position. It was a dopey idea, but 
then, as I explained before, I had my 
craw full of bad wine and tarnation. 
I didn’t press him for more papers. 
God knows we needed fliers, espe¬ 
cially a flier who possessed such a 


wonderful ship. I didn’t even ask his 
nationality, but I took him to be Brit¬ 
ish, and wondered why he should be 
fighting here when England had her 
own scrap. 

“So you’ve decided to become a 
killer hawk, eh?” I asked, tearing up 
the card and dropping the pieces on 
the floor. 

Atherby’s slim face tightened, and 
his blue eyes snapped. 

“I intend to do my best at it.” 

“You might find more hell than you 
bargained for,” I warned him. “But 
you should make a fair tally with that 
ship of yours. Just don’t try to hog 
the show and belittle the rest of the 
boys. They have reputations of their 
own, and resent smart alecs.” 

Atherby’s face redded up, and he 
retorted sharply: 

“I resent the implication—sir!” 

“Resent it and be darned,” I snorted 
“get out! Wing Cho will find you a 
place to sleep.” 

Atherby saluted carefully, in a way 
which made my pulse crawl. 

He was as tall and heavy as I, but 
with cleaner lines, and had a quick, 
nervous energy about him. What puz¬ 
zled me was the steadiness of his eyes. 

As he turned to go, I called him 
back, curiosity getting the better of 
my resentment. 

“What kind of a ship is that you’re 
flying?” 

“A Curtiss XP42.” 

“Ye gods, they’ve certainly stepped 
up the breed,” I said, thinking of our 
old Hawks. “Where did you get her?” 

“That,” Atherby retorted defiantly, 
“is a personal matter.” 

I felt hot under the collar. He was 
gone before I could think of anything 
to say. 

A BOUT mid-afternoon I got a 
warning from the listening post 
at Yunnan. Two Mitsubishi bombers 
with a Karigane escort were reported 
to be coming up from the south and 
cutting in over the mountains osten¬ 
sibly to bomb the bridge over the 
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gulch at Songkiang. We were always 
getting trouble from the south since 
the Japs had made their deal with 
French Indo-China. We had to keep 
all the roads open in back of Chun¬ 
king. The Japs knew this. 

I legged down to the line. The half 
a dozen pilots were admiring Ather- 
by’s new ship when I yelled at them 
to rev up. I buttoned up my teddies 
and finished snapping on my chute 
harness. Before I wiggled down into 
the bucket of the Hawk, I yelled at 
the men: 

“Don’t break formation until I give 
the order. Remember it’s the bombers 
we want to get. If the Karigane fight¬ 
ers get in our way, we’ll keno them, 
but we must concentrate upon the 
bombers.” 

I boomed my ship down the field 
with the Chinese mechanics cheering 
like mad, which they always did when 
we went off on patrol. After me, came 
Tom Loftus in a Hawk, then Red 
Monks in a Seversky. The two Rus¬ 
sians, Shadilov and Karski, came next. 
Peters, a blond, quiet man, hung back 
until Atherby took off. 

Atherby zoomed up like a bullet. I 
expected him to throttle down, and 
spiral into position. Instead, he roared 
straight on, ignoring the flight alto¬ 
gether. 

I cursed. Then I knew I hated Mil- 
ton Atherby. He was a fool. The Japs 
were experienced fighters and would 
conk him despite his speed. I was 
thinking of the loss of that beautiful 
ship. Despite the ten commandments 
I coveted it for myself. 

I beat the throttle up the brass and 
took out after Atherby, I soon dis¬ 
covered that Atherby was taking the 
long way to intercept the Mitsubishis. 
I let him go, headed a little east and 
cut straight down along the Kinsha 
River. I knew from experience that 
when an alarm was sent from Yunnan, 
I would intercept the Japs somewhere 
near Yungoli. I was right this time. 

Despite his longer flight, Atherby 
still beat us to the quarry. While I 


was a quarter of a mile away, I saw 
him diving down upon the two Mit¬ 
subishis. I don’t know whether or not 
he saw the Karigane 96s. There were 
six of them, and they roared down on 
their side of the XP42 with their N.K. 
engines snorting fire from the stacks. 

The XP shuddered for a moment, 
tore on down. Atherby was firing 
everything he had at the bomber. He 
made a hit upon the top turret, but 
failed to stop the ship. As Atherby 
roared on by, the rest of the flight 
hit the hot spot. 

A Karigane was coming directly for 
me, and I had to pull off. I didn’t turn 
to get the ship which had attacked me, 
instead I went after the bomber which 
Atherby had attacked. I didn’t see 
Atherby coming up from under the 
bomber until I had my guns going. 
My slugs started between the twin 
rudders, gnawed their way forward. 

Atherby had killed the gunner in 
the top turret with one of his bursts, 
so I was safe from the rear gun. I kept 
my trips down until my slugs smashed 
into the main cockpit of the bomber. 
For a moment the Mitsubishi lunged 
ahead, then it went into a crazy, 
shrieking spin. 

I tried to get a look at Atherby, but 
the bomber was in the way. The next 
instant slugs smashed into my em¬ 
pennage, and I knew I was in a spot. 
I rolled, but the Karigane rolled with 
me. The slugs hammered forward. 
They beat about my head, whined 
across my shoulder and smashed into 
my panel. I tugged the stick across 
and back against my groin. I went into 
a spiral zoom and hurled the Curtiss 
for a mushroom cloud. 

PljgiHE cloud whipped about me, 
cold, clammy. The torrent of 
cupro steel stopped and I drew in a 
chest full of air. The next moment I 
heard a vicious explosion. I dived out 
of the cloud and saw the remaining 
bomber flying to pieces in midair. A 
Karigane was going down with it, and 
one of the Russian planes, caught in 
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the flash from the exploding bombs, 
burst into flames. 

I could see from his position that 
Peters had accounted for the second 
bomber. Then I saw something else. 
I saw Atherby taking out after a Kari- 
gane which was on the edge of the 
flight. Atherby was so intent upon 
making the kill that he didn’t know 
it was a trap. He didn’t see the other 
Karigane that jumped upon his tail. 
Atherby was firing his guns short, 
like a blind man! 

I saw it ali, and knew what the re¬ 
sult would be. Perhaps I was think¬ 
ing only of the XP42. At any rate, 
I dived from my greater height to 
knock the killer off Atherby’s tail. 
Down—down—down I screamed with 
the wind whining like a thousand 
demons through^the wires. Down— 
down—down witnVne fabric flutter¬ 
ing and the struts jumping in the 
sockets. I kept my eyes pinned to the 
sights. My thumbs glued to the trips. 

Already Atherby’s XP42 was shud¬ 
dering in the hail of death. Another 
Karigane decided I had no business 
in the play, and caught me dead cen- 
te^with a deflection shot. My pit 
came alive with snarling hornets. I 
felt a horrible blow in my back, an¬ 
other in my side. My whole body 
burned with a sudden sensation of 
shock. I fought to keep myself up¬ 
right. I had to knock the Jap off 
Atherby’s tail, that was the only thing 
I knew clearly. Then I had him in 
my sights. I was still diving. I hauled 
back on the stick and thumbed the 
trips at the same time. The Curtiss 
had built up a blinding speed in the 
dive. I had to work fast. My slugs 
smashed ahead of the cockpit of the 
Karigane. They pounded into the 
Nakajima engine—tore the prop from 
the hubs. / 

I almost blacked out as I fought to 
avoid a collision with the Karigane. 
Before I knew it I was shooting di¬ 
rectly over the XP42. My Curtiss was 
still sagging on the air cushion as I 
tried to zoom. As my flippers bit hard 


and slammed the tail down, my skid 
wheel smashed into the wing of the 
XP! I was only partly aware of this. 
My hepd throbbed. I had a dim vi¬ 
sion of the XP going into a spin, and 
the Karigane that Atherby hadNbeen 
stalking got away. 

I nursed my Hawk around toward 
the flight. But the Japs, having lost 
their bombers, decided they had had 
enough. I reached over and got a 
drink from the canteen of brandy and 
water I always carry in case of 
emergency and the mixture snapped 
me out of it. I could feel the greasy 
blood on my back, and my side burned 
as though it were blistered. 

Back at Suichau I climbed carefully 
from my pit. The Chinese mechanics 
who had hurried over to hear the re¬ 
sults of the battle, looked at me ap¬ 
prehensively. I stiffened up my back. 
Somehow I had taken pride in their 
opinion of me. I was a tough guy— 
too tough to kill. 

I heard the other ships landing, 
whipping up dust clouds which galled 
my parched throat. Mentally I 
counted them as they blipped down. 
Karski wouldn’t be back, and that 
night the Chinese mechanics would 
have another of their half Christian 
and half heathen rituals designed to 
hasten Karski’s soul upon its flight 
to his ancestors, though I doubted 
that his ancestors were especially 
eager to have him with his fondness 
for vodka and women. 

S UDDENLY I was confronted with 
the immaculate figure of Atherby. 
His face was white with rage, and his 
eyes stared at me with that strange, 
fixed look. I did my best to keep my 
chest out, though I felt burned out 
inside. 

“You called me a smart alec!” 
Atherby cried. “You’re worse than 
that. You stole the bomber after I had 
it crippled, and then you banged into 
me on purpose, to deprive me of a vic¬ 
tory over the Karigane. This is what 
I think of you and your glory stunts I” 
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Atherby struck with the swift, 
clean, attack of a trained fighter. I 
tried to dodge sideways, but the blow 
caught me near the heart. It was my 
wounded side and I felt the last of 
my strength explode in a white flame 
of pain. I fell awkwardly, saw the 
drome spinning about me. 

I tried to raise myself and fight 
back. The Chinks would expect it— 
they would expect the tough, hard 
discipline I always dealt out to rebels. 
I looked up, and saw Atherby’s face in 
a white blur. Red Monks was twist¬ 
ing Atherby’s arm back, and Monks 
was saying: 

“Stop it, you fool! Can’t you see 
he’s hurt? He was hit when he saved 
your neck from the grave!” 

Atherby stared at his knuckles, and 
saw the blood on them, and his face 
seemed to melt. 

That was all I had time to see. The 
next thing I knew I was in the hos¬ 
pital shack and Doctor Yang, the 
aged Chinese who seemed to work 
miracles with little or no equipment, 
had me bandaged up and was forcing 
some of his herb tea down my raw 
throat. 

I was in a bad way for a couple of 
days, but when the fever wore down 
I was able to take charge of the drome 
from my bed. I made it a poifflFto 
ignore Atherby. The Chink mechanics 
were hostile to him because he had 
struck me, their hero, when I could 
not fight backhand overcome him. 

Red Monks led the patrols, but 
Atherby did his own fighting at his 
own times. He never reported any 
victories, but two confirmations came 
in which were attributed to a new 
swift ship which moved with the 
speed of light. Atherby, of course. 

On the fifth day, Atherby came to 
visit me in the hospital. He seemed 
ill at ease, and I noticed that when 
he reached for a chair on which to sit, 
his hand fell short of the object by 
two inches. He made another try and 
sat down. 

“I—I’m sorry for what happened 


the other day. General,” he began. 
“You—you see my—my. ...” 

“Forget it,” I growled in my gruff 
way. The infernal air of superiority 
about him still stuck in my craw. Per¬ 
haps he couldn’t help it—it was just 
part of him but it was a part I couldn’t 
get by. 

He made a couple more weak at¬ 
tempts to apologize and I could feel 
that he wanted to shake my hand, 
wanted to understand me. In a way 
I wanted to get closer to him, too, but 
that barrier of pride and environment 
was harder to scale than an enemy 
trench. When he left, I had a feeling 
that he hadn’t told me what he had 
come to tell. 

PH^HE following day the Chinese 
JL radio operator brought me a mes¬ 
sage which had come from Burma. I 
read it, and scowled. It was an in¬ 
quiry from British Intelligence re¬ 
garding the whereabouts of one Sir 
Anthony Stacks who had deserted his 
post in North Africa following an in¬ 
jury which had deprived him of active 
command of an R.A.F. squadron. 
Stacks had been traced to Dalet, on 
the Bay of Bengal, where he was re¬ 
ported to have purchased a fighting 
plane through the Chinese purchas¬ 
ing commission. 

Of course the thing was clear as 
water, and yet I had no proof that 
Atherby was Sir Anthony Stacks. In 
fact, some stubborn streak made me 
want to keep Atherby around. I 
hadn’t yet proved that I was a better 
man than he was. I wondered what 
his injury had been. 

I sent back a prompt reply that I 
had no knowledge of the whereabouts 
of Sir Anthony Stacks. I was able to 
get about by now, so I went up to my 
office. 

The office was never touched unless 
I gave explicit orders to have it 
cleaned. The fragments of the card 
Atherby had given me still lay where 
I had tossed them. I put them to¬ 
gether, studied the coat of arms up in 
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the corner. In a way it confirmed my 
suspicions. But why, if he wanted to 
lose himself, did he use the coat of 
arms? 

The next morning I felt quite 
strong and got up early to watch the 
flight take off for a routine patrol 
across the Yangtze toward Hokiang. 
Chungking was still staggering under 
the effects of a massed bombing, and 
evdry squadron of the Chinese air 
force was on the alert for a repetition 
of the attack before Chungking could 
come out of its stupor. 

Atherby didn’t go out with the 
flight. I began to suspect that he was 
afraid and was determined to hide 
his fear from the rest of the squadron. 
He remained on the line, warming up 
his Allison engine. 

Suddenly the radio operator hur¬ 
ried by the crate tent. I saw Atherby 
stop him, and I watched, puzzled. 
Atherby snatched the piece of paper 
from the operator’s hand and read it 
swiftly. He argued with the man as 
he returned the paper. Finally, the 
operator hurried into the crate tent 
and began to help Atherby with a 
strange job. Atherby lugged out the 
. only submachine-gun we had and 
dumped it into the cockpit of the 
XP42. He went back for an armful 
of light fragmentation bombs. 

I got up and started for the ship, 
but Atherby was kicking off before 
I was halfway there. The radio op¬ 
erator came running toward me. He 
held out the message, 

“General—-General—so sorry! Cap¬ 
tain, he make me give him message 
first ... he say better that way you 
stay home. . . 

I snatched the paper. Swiftly, I 
read: 

Suichau airfield: Intelligence suspects 
plot to destroy dam on upper Kinsha River. 
Would result in destruction of bridge and 
approaches below the Wangshi crossing by 
flood. Investigate at once. 

General Huan. 

I tensed. Atherby was a fool to 
think he could prevent the attack on 


the dam singlehanded. I couldn’t con¬ 
tact the squadron because the radios 
in our ships had been dismantled for 
want of repair parts. 

There was only one thing I could 
do, and the contemplation of it gave 
me strength. I must follow Atherby! 

The Chink mechanics rolled my 
plane out with awed expressions of 
respect upon their moon faces. They 
knew I wasn’t well, but they never 
questioned an order. I loaded what 
bombs I could. There wasn’t another 
submachine-gun, but I strapped on 
my old Colt .45. 

T HE next minute I was booming 
up with my motor only half 
warmed. The Cyclone rebelled at the 
raw gas, but finally took hold and 
yanked me for the sky. I turned south 
and west, shoving the throttle up 
tight against the stop. I trembled 
with excitement. I wasn’t sure 
whether I was apprehensive for the 
dam, Atherby, or the sleek XP. 

It was a good hour’s trip to the 
upper Kinsha. I knew of the location 
of the dam, and realized it would be a 
simple thing for the Japs to slip over 
a few transport ships from Tonkin 
loaded with Jap engineers skilled in 
the destruction of dams and bridges. 
I was sure they wouldn’t try bombing, 
for I had seen that tried before. A 
dam is built to withstand pressure, 
and to nick it at the top with bombs 
has little effect. You’ve got to get 
your T.N.T. down at the roots. 

I had a feeling that I was going to 
be too late. When I did arrive over 
the dam, hell was just spawning in 
great fashion. One of the Jap trans¬ 
ports was smashed against the 
bleached scar of the half dry river 
bed in front of the dam. It was burn¬ 
ing fiercely. It was evident that her 
load of human gophers had died with 
her. 

But the second transport was dis¬ 
gorging ten parachutists in swift suc¬ 
cession. They were dropping down 
toward the dam with their equipment. 
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I looked for Atherby. It was evident 
he had been responsible for the down¬ 
ing of the first transport. I saw him 
putting the Curtiss down in a long, 
narrow gulley that ran parallel with 
the river. At first I thought he was 
going to overshoot the gulley and 
smash up against the trees, but he 
pulled it up at the last minute and 
jarred to a stop against the side of 
the hill near the dam. 

I was about to begin the disagree¬ 
able task of picking off the para¬ 
chutists when I saw the transport, 
empty of its load, diving upon 
Atherby with its guns vomiting 
flame. I wasn’t in a position to fire, 
but I jerked the Hawk around and 
sent it screaming across the left wing 
of the transport, forcing it around. 

The transport was a beefed up Ka¬ 
wasaki, which is a redesigned Dornier 
with German engines. I knew its bad 
spots. I drove the Curtiss at the sun, 
turned and dived for the Kawasaki’s 
tanks. The Jap pilot seemed con¬ 
fused at such a hot reception. With 
their peculiar brand of conceit, the 
Japs had thought to carry out their 
raid without interception. 

I kept my Curtiss aimed at the blind 
spot on the top of the big boat until 
the Kawasaki blotted out the ground. 
My slugs smashed home. Petrol 
sprayed back across the cabin. The 
pilot turned the ship toward home, 
hoping to save it from capture or de¬ 
struction. The Japs on the ground 
would have to take their own chances 
of escaping into the hills. 

I kicked the stick hard, swung 
around to see how Atherby was mak¬ 
ing out. There were just the two of 
us against ten Japs. 

The Japs considered it a privilege 
to die fighting. I couldn’t speak for 
Atherby, but I knew I didn’t have the 
same feeling. I wanted to live, and I 
wanted others to live, that’s why I 
was fighting. 

I dived low. Atherby was running 
across the face of the earth dam 
pumping the submachine-gun at the 


advancing Japs. He was firing short. 
The Japs split up, half of them charg¬ 
ing upon Atherby while the other half 
ran toward one of the keyways of the 
dam to Atherby’s left. 

I DIDN’T know which bunch to at¬ 
tack first. I had to save the dam, 
but I knew, then, that I must save 
Atherby, too, despite my resentment 
against him. He had proved his cour¬ 
age by coming out here alone. He had 
figured I would make the try if he 
didn’t, and he had come in my place 
because he believed I was in no con¬ 
dition to fight. He was making up to 
me for having saved him the day on 
which he had knocked me down. 

I did feel a little woozy, but I man¬ 
aged the Curtiss with one hand and 
reached for the bombs I had brought 
along. I tossed out two as I swooped 
across the first group of Japs. Both 
bombs struck short of the mark. It 
is difficult to bomb a target when all 
conditions are favorable. But to hit 
a moving man from five hundred feet 
with your plane making two-fifty per, 
is next to impossible. 

I roared on, dumping two more 
bombs upon the second group of Japs. 
I had better luck here. Though I 
didn’t make a direct hit, one of the 
Japs in the rear of the group was 
struck down by bursting shrapnel. 

Screwing the Hawk into a vertical, 
I screamed back. I saw Atherby fall 
and roll down the dam, still hanging 
onto the submachine-gun. He hit the 
bottom, struggled to his elbows and 
dragged the machine-gun around into 
position. The Japs were close to him, 
now. I made up my mind to save 
Atherby first. It would take the other 
Japs some time to get their charges 
set to blow the dam, and I would still 
have time to attack them. 

But Fate took a hand. I batted hell 
out of the Hawk, nosed down to with¬ 
in a hundred feet of the ground and 
rushed upon the five Japs. I didn’t 
try bombing them. I jabbed the trips 
and set my m.g.s. stuttering. Atherby 
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was firing also, but his shots were 
wild. 

I killed one Jap. Another whirled 
and fired at me with his semi-auto¬ 
matic rifle. It was a thousand-to-one 
shot. It struck my engine and the 
Cyclone conked out completely. I 
knew the ignition had been shorted 
and there was no time to try and fix- 
it. There was time for nothing but 
to pick a soft place on which to land. 

I was almost on the ground, hur¬ 
tling toward some trees which lined 
the old channel of the river. I could 
jump the Curtiss over the trees, but 
there was no prospect of making a 
landing beyond them. I took a des¬ 
perate chance. I fishtailed madly to 
break my speed, let out the air-brakes 
and aimed the ship between two of 
the trees. 

I struck with the speed of light. 
My whole body was wracked by the 
impact and my wounds seemed to 
burst open. The wings were wiped off 
the Hawk, and the body jerked for¬ 
ward to make a landing against the 
brush covered ridge. 

I crawled out of the bucket, and I 
began to run weakly toward Atherby. 
I had only my Colt to fight with, but 
I could sure do business with it if I 
could get into position. 

I ran in crossways of the river 
channel. I saw that only two of the 
Japs who were charging Atherby were 
still on their feet. But Atherby had 
stopped firing. Was he dead? Had 
they got him in spite of his heroic 
fight? I lifted the Colt and took a 
long shot at the forward Jap who was 
at the foot of the dam. By some mira¬ 
cle I hit him, and he fell on his face. 

The other Jap turned to fire at me. 
He got me in the leg with the first 
burst and I fell. I managed to get to 
my knees. Calmly I pulled the trig¬ 
ger of my Colt. The Jap stood for a 
minute staring at me. He tried to lift 
his rifle to fire again, but suddenly his 
hand grabbed at his stomach and he 
slid down. 

I knew this was one fight I couldn’t 


win. There were still five Japs—five 
important Japs who were preparing 
to destroy the dam. I looked toward 
the far keyway of the dam and a surge 
of emotion almost choked me. 

COMPANY of Chinese guerril- 
las were swarming out of the 
hills! God knows where they had come 
from. It was always like that. There 
were Chinese everywhere. It was as 
though they sprang from the rocks 
themselves. How can such a people 
be conquered? 

What happened wasn’t pleasant to 
look at. The Japs tried to blow the 
dam with a premature blast, but the 
explosives hadn’t been planted deeply 
enough. The Japs knew they had 
failed, and rather than be taken pris¬ 
oners by the Chinese, they had de¬ 
liberately remained at the center of 
the blast to be blown to bits with 
their powder. 

By that time I had hobbled to 
Atherby’s side. The wound in my leg 
was just a flesh wound. Atherby was 
in a sitting position trying to bandage 
a ragged wound in his right arm. I 
took over the job and talked as I 
worked. 

“What the heck do you mean inter¬ 
cepting my orders, and running off by 
yourself to fight the Japanese army?” 
I demanded. 

Atherby looked at me straight in 
the eye, and then I discovered what it 
was that was wrong with him. 

“I might ask you the same question. 
General,” Atherby retorted, smiling 
faintly. “Why did you follow me?” 

“Maybe I was afraid you’d lose that 
wonderful ship of yours,” I countered. 

“You’re sure it wasn’t because of 
the dam?” 

"The dam isn’t as important as you 
think,” I shrugged. “What if the Japs 
do ruin a section of the Burma Road? 
There are always enough Chinese to 
repair it within, twenty-four hours?” 

“You couldn’t have come because of 
me—not after the way I treated you,” 
Atherby said, looking away. 
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I rubbed my bristly chin. There 
was that wall of pride again. 

“You know, I admire guts in any 
man,” I blurted. “Maybe I did come 
for you—Sir Anthony Stacks.” 

He looked up sharply at my men¬ 
tion of his name, and gasped: 

“You knew—all along!” 

“I had an inquiry from British In¬ 
telligence, and I remember the coat- 
of-arms on your card. They wanted 
me to send you back.” 

Atherby grinned. 

“I was afraid of being lost out here, 
and used the coat-of-arms because I 
could be traced by it. Why didn’t 
you send me back?” 

“I knew only a man named Atherby, 
and, well, I wanted to prove myself 
his equal before I let him go! He had 
a kind of nerve I admired but was too 
stubborn to admit it.” 

“He also has a glass eye—a devilish 
clever one which moves in the socket. 
He got it at Tobruk. The R.A.F. told 
me I was washed up on the fast stuff, 
but I wouldn’t believe them. I came 
here to find out.” 


I grinned, now. The Chinese gueril¬ 
las had^ ransacked the Jap corpses and 
were coming toward us in a jabbering 
group. 

“I guessed about your eye, too,” I 
said. “The way you were shooting 
short, misjudging distances. A man 
with one eye sees things flat like a 
picture. He doesn’t get the third di¬ 
mension.” 

M THERBY offered his hand. 

“Would you mind. General?” 

I took his slim hand in my paw and 
shook it. 

“Let’s get out of here before the 
Chinks come up,” I said. “They’ll in¬ 
sist on their infernal ceremony if they 
corner us. We can make your plane—” 

“Not my plane,” Atherby said as he 
helped me hobble over the worst 
spots, “your plane. I’m giving it to 
you. I’m going back to fight for Eng¬ 
land the best way I can. God knows 
you can use the XP here. All I ask is 
that when you’re downing some of the 
butchers over Chungking, you put in 
a burst for me.” 
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E ARLY in 1918, a Nieuport biplane 
of the French Army, bearing the 
proud insignia of the Lafayette 
Esquadrille, was cruising over the front¬ 
line trenches somewhere in France. Its 
pilot was Marechal de Logis (Sergeant) 
“Wild Bill” Wellman of Newtonville, 
Massachusetts, who had a couple of Ger¬ 
man planes to his credit and was looking 
for trouble in the shape of a stray Alba¬ 
tross or Fokker, blithely ignoring the 
archie bursts which rocked his flimsy 
li ” e ship. 

Wellman, later to win fame as a motion 
picture director in Hollywood with 
“Wings,” “A Star Is Born” and scores of 
other epics, was not being especially brave 
in ignoring the German anti-aircraft fire. 
Everybody was doing it. It was a well- 
known fact that a flier of that era was 
less apt to be hit by a shell fired from the 
ground than he was to be struck by light¬ 
ning. 

Lightning, however, or rather the Ger¬ 
man gunners had been rubbing rabbits’ 
feet left over from their Hassenpfeffer or 
something that day. Much to Wellman’s 
surprise, he felt his plane stand still as a 
shell burst directly in front of it, then 
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proceed rapidly toward a wooded area 
beneath, sans propeller. 

Jerries Score Unique Victory 

By a miracle, the future director 
was thrown clear as his plane crashed 
in the top of a tree. He was able 
to report his accident standing up, 
but internal injuries developed there¬ 
after which put him out of the war 
for keeps. Even more remarkable, he 
was, so far as is known, the only 
member of the Lafayette Esquadrille 
who, in all of that famous squadron’s 
thousands of sorties, was brought to 
earth by an anti-aircraft gun. 

Some busy statistician has figured 
out it cost some millions of dollars in 
wasted shells to score one hit on a 
plane with an anti-aircraft weapon in 
World War One. Aviators were not 
being foolhardy in ignoring such fire 
—they were simply taking advantage 
of a percentage that weighed so heav¬ 
ily in their favor as not to count at all. 

However, if the plane has made 
amazing progress in the past twenty- 
five years, the gun designed to shoot 
it down has gone relatively further. 
At Pearl Harbor, some 150 Japanese 
planes of all types all but broke the 


back of our Pacific fleet and air 
strength. Very few American plane9 
got into the air at all that fatal morn¬ 
ing and they did darn little damage. 

Yet twenty-eight Jap planes, about 
twenty percent of the total that came 
over, were shot down in flames, almost 
all of them by the pom-poms and five- 
inchers of the fleet, or the three-inch 
and ninety-millimeter weapons of the 
shore batteries. 

Ground Guns Become Deadly 

At the battle of Midway, fifteen 
planes of Torpedo Six went high-tail¬ 
ing it into the teeth of the fire of the 
Jap fleet to launch their tin fish. Not 
a single ship of that gallant squadron 
survived the barrage, and only one 
pilot. Ensign Richard Gay, lived to 
make a report. 

Flyers no longer laugh at the anti¬ 
aircraft gun. It has come a long way 
toward being a truly effective weapon. 
Yet it still has a long way to go. 
Despite the execution of our ground 
gunners at Pearl Harbor and that of 
the Nipponese at Midway, they could 
not stop the attacking planes from, in 
the first instance, almost destroying 
our battle force and, in the second, 
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smashing a well planned and fully- 
equipped Japanese invasion effort. 

Vast concentrations of the most 
modern equipment for knocking 
planes from the air did not save Lon¬ 
don from a prolonged and dreadful 
ordeal by fire, has not saved the in¬ 
dustrial cities of Germany and North¬ 
ern Italy from wholesale destruction 
by bombs dropped from planes. And 
in these latter instances, the cities 
were also protected by well-organized 
groups of interceptor planes as well 
as ack-ack. 

Keeps ’Em Flying High Now 

Anti-aircraft fire has become deadly 
enough, and accurate enough, to keep 
such big targets as bombers at re¬ 
spectable heights. But with bomb- 
sights growing more accurate all the 
time, it has not yet become an abso¬ 
lute defense in itself—the recent suc¬ 
cessful high-altitude raids of the Fly¬ 
ing Fortress over France and Italy 
make that point clear—and it is still 
pretty ineffectual against night raids. 

But it is getting better at a pace 
which has forced the plane designers 
and engineers of all countries to step. 
A review of the types and abilities of 
United States Army anti-aircraft 
equipment is a fair illustration of the 
progress which has been made in this 
direction. 

Three years ago, when war broke 
out in Europe, we had, beyond the .50- 
caliber Browning machine-gun, just 
one weapon for use against planes. 
This was the three-inch gun—an ex¬ 
cellent weapon as far as it went. Un¬ 
fortunately, it didn’t go far enough, 
or high enough. It could fire twenty- 
five 12.7 pound shells a minute with 
reasonable accuracy to a height of 
9,700 yards. 

Even then, however, most standard 
bombers could unload at a far greater 
altitude—30,Q00 feet was enough to 
make the three-incher useless. So it 
was necessary to get busy and mod¬ 
ernize our equipment as the drone of 
bomber motors drew ever nearer to 
our coasts. 

Seek Better Weapons 

Profiting from the experience of 
the other combatants, we expanded 
in two directions. It was found that 


light, easily - maneuvered weapons 
with a high rate of fire were needed to 
fend off strafing planes or dive bomb¬ 
ers. And it was equally important to 
develop guns that could pink a squab 
in the stratosphere if we were to get 
at high-altitude bombers. 

In the first category, we already had 
the aforementioned Browning .50- 
caliber machine-gun. A water-cooled 
weapon, it fires a stream of bullets 
from an easily handled sleeve mount¬ 
ing, each bullet capable of knocking 
a hole in any but the heaviest plane 
armor. It is sometimes mounted, 
singly or in pairs, with an automatic 
.20-millimeter Oerlikon cannon, some¬ 
what smaller than the current stand¬ 
ard anti-tank cannon, to quadruple its 
impact force. 

This type of weapon, however, is 
only effective against the lowest fly¬ 
ing planes as its projectiles reach 
their limit at 1,000 yards. At such 
close range, a plane flying at 400 
miles per hour is frequently gone be¬ 
fore the gunners have time to aim 
their weapons and press the triggers. 

Obviously, we needed something 
that could do damage at longer range 
while still retaining a rapid rate of 
fire and extreme maneuverability. 
The Army’s first answer to this re¬ 
quirement was the .37-millimeter semi¬ 
automatic Oerlikon cannon. This 
gun is generally mounted on a low- 
slung carriage which can be set up on 
pintels in a few seconds. It handles 
as easily as a fine watch, fires 120 one- 
pound shells a minute and has a 2,500- 
yard range. 

New Befors Is Good 

There is nothing the matter with 
the Oerlikon .37-millimeter, but it has 
already been made semi-obsolete by 
the .40-millimeter Befors gun, which 
the Army is now beginning to have 
manufactured in its place. The Be¬ 
fors has all the ease of handling of 
the Oerlikon and about the same rate 
of fire. But it has the added advan¬ 
tage of firing a 2.2-pound shell to an 
effective distance of 5,000 yards. This 
gives the gunners a three-mile radius 
to shoot in and greatly increases their 
chances of hitting a fast-moving 
plane. 

These are the weapons with which 
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the Army plans to meet low-flying 
planes. Those adopted and being de¬ 
veloped to meet higher-flying bombers 
are equally interesting. The three- 
inch, of course, while having a range 
twice that of the Befors gun, is no 
longer the answer. 

At present, the standard heavy anti¬ 
aircraft weapon in use is the .90-milli¬ 
meter cannon. This long, slim¬ 
snouted belcher of death to planes has 
a ceiling of 11,000 yards or over six 
miles, which enables it to make life 
miserable for all but the highest-alti- 
tude bombardment planes. Its shell 
weighs about 26 pounds, but it fires 
a goodly number per minute. 

Build Secret Weapons 

But as the ceiling of planes lifts, 
newer, more powerful, higher and 
harder hitting guns are necessary. A 
brand new .105-millimeter cannon 
which fires a shell even higher than 
the .90-millimeter gun is even now 
rolling off the ordnance assembly 
lines. And there’s a secret new .130- 
millimeter job in the works which is 
to have a range of seven miles. 

We have good guns, and we are get¬ 
ting better ones. But guns are only 
one part of anti-aircraft defense, and 
such defense will not increase in ef¬ 
fectiveness until better automatic de¬ 
vices for spotting, locating and esti¬ 
mating the distance to enemy planes 
are in use, devices that will enable a 
gunner to obliterate a stratosphere fly 
at six miles. 

At present, the companion pieces of 
the anti-aircraft gun are the sound 
locator, the height finder, the director 
and, at night, the searchlight. The 
first of these is made up of three huge 
artificial and hyper-sensitive ears 
mounted on a single frame. These 
“ears” can hear a plane coming a long 
way off, give in good weather some 
idea of its distance and direction and 
speed of approach. On cloudy days, 
with tricky echoes and blankets of 
sound, they are not too reliable. 

Fogs Bring New Device 

This unreliability when the meteor¬ 
ology is sour has already caused the 
invention of the radiolocator—a de¬ 
vice which measures the distance of a 


plane in the air by the time it takes 
its beams to hit said plane and bounce 
back to where they started from. It 
will almost certainly replace the cur¬ 
rent locator before this war is over 
if nothing better is discovered. 

The height finder, a huge, horizon¬ 
tal tube with “eyes” at either end, and 
mounted on a tripod, is a good deal 
like a field or warship artillery range¬ 
finder. It operates as the base of an 
isosceles triangle with the two long 
sides the distance from its eyes to the 
plane sighted. At the same time, by 
means of intricate and complex ma¬ 
chinery that would make an adding 
machine look like a child’s toy, it 
delivers the range on a gauge right 
under the user’s nose. 

It is a marvelous machine beyond 
question. But when a plane is doing 
stunts all over the sky or diving at 
the speed of a bullet, it is sometimes 
hard to draw an exact bead on it. Here 
again, the radio locator will probably 
take over in time. It will do the 
same job automatically. 

Here Is True Robot 

The director in use at present by 
our Army anti-aircraftsmen is a box 
of magic. You mark the data given 
by the other instruments on its 
gauges and it comes up with full 
firing information, even predicts the 
course of the attacking plane. In re¬ 
cent models, it has acquired eyes of 
its own, taken over many of the 
height finder’s functions and operates 
the gun itself, thus eliminating the 
need of aiming the weapon later. 

About the only thing it cannot do 
is produce Southern fried chicken— 
but once again, the basic data must be 
acquired by men operating in the heat 
of battle, and the human element of 
error is too much present. When 
radio machinery is perfected, it will 
do all these functions without a pos¬ 
sibility of mistake. 

Quick! Page That Chaplain 

Furthermore, it will take over the 
functions of the searchlights now in 
use at night. The gunners won’t need 
to see their target to get the range. 
All they’ll have to do is to praise the 
predictor and pass the ammunition. 

(Concluded on page 97) 
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By MEL 

An American flier in Russia meets c 


L ieutenant dick wilkin 

swung down under the white 
-J billow of the parachute. Since 
he had bailed out at three thousand 
feet he had been trying to get his 
bearings and now, with the war-torn 
earth swinging close, he recognized 
the town in the distance as Staryaka. 

The Germans had gone through it 
like a fist through a paper bag, but a 
few days later the Russians washed 
over the town again, driving the Nazis 
back. It had changed hands a few 
times since then, and at the moment 
it was anybody’s guess as to who had 
the town now. 

Below and to the left, against the 
white snow, he could see the black 
smudge that had been Count Osmis- 
key’s P-40. The young Russian had 
been good, but not good enough for 
the ten Messerschmitts that had 
pounced on Osmiskey and himself. 

Wilkin was attached to the Russian 
202nd Squadron to show the Russians 
how to fly American ships. Osmiskey 
had been putting the P-40 through its 
tricks with Wilkin at the stick of 
another one to cover him. 


PBTZER 

four-legged hero in a death-trap! 


Two American ships junked and 
one dead Russian flyer: well, that 
wasn’t too bad considering the four 
Messerschmitts left and the eight 
Russian planes that had taken them 
on. 

Wilkin struck the snow. It had 
an icy crust, but luckily there was 
no breeze to skid him along. In a jiffy 
he was out of the chute harness and 
making for the dark patch of woods 
a hundred yards away. There was 
only one thing he could do, hide in 
the woods until night and then try 
to make his way to the Russian lines. 

Then he saw the two bulky figures 
coming out of the trees. 

He pushed up his goggles and 
watched them approach, one hand on 
the automatic in the pocket of his fur- 
lined flying suit. His lean, big-jawed 
face grim, his big-muscled body 
tensed for anything, Wilkin con¬ 
tinued to advance. Then the guttural 
voices reached his ears, unmistakably 
German. 

“Halt! Put up your hands!”. 

He put up one hand and the forty- 
five Army automatic began to spit 
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lead. One heavy-coated Hun toppled 
slowly sideways. The bark of the 
other’s rifle rolled through the cold 
late afternoon. That heavy- slug 
smashed into Wilkin’s left thigh and 
dropped him to one knee. But by that 
time his forty-five had cut the life 
out of the second Nazi. 

The American clenched his teeth 
and forced back the pain. He made 
his crippled leg work. He limped 
into the woods and stumbled on until 
he saw an old shell crater. Half over 
it was a huge tree, its branches cov¬ 
ered with snow. He slid into the cup 
and pushed beneath this natural hide¬ 
out. Staryaka was in Nazi hands and 
he needed to keep well hidden. 

His wound had stopped bleeding 
and he could see that the bullet had 
gone in and out of the fleshy part of 
his thigh. It was a nasty purple¬ 
lipped hole, but using the bottom 
of his shirt as a bandage, and a clean 
handkerchief as a plug, he did the 
best he could with it. Then he waited 
for darkness. 

¥T BEGAN to fade in swiftly 
JL enough as Wilkin sat and listened 
to the sounds of war. Far in the dis¬ 
tance sounded the crumm-crumm- 
crumm of heavy guns and above him 
came the whine of planes, sounding, 
as they dove and looped, like distant 
violins running, up and down the 
scales. Again and again, deep bass 
fiddles that were bombers, would add 
their tones and fade out. 

Wilkin jerked erect and gripped 
his forty-five as a sound reached his 
ears like someone breathing heavily 
and swishing through the snow. It 
was almost dark and he strained his 
eyes toward the lip of the crater. 

Something big and furry made a 
silhouette against the whiteness and 
then came plummeting down into the 
shell-hole. It was a dog—a German 
shepherd. The animal struggled up 
and came panting toward him. A red 
slash ran from the dog’s flank to its 
shoulder. 

Around its shoulders was a leather 
harness and attached to it a square 
leather case. Wilkin extended his 
hand and a hot tongue licked it. He 
patted the dog’s head and noticed a 
tag hanging from a collar. The name 


FRITZ was stamped on it. 

“Well, Fritz,” muttered the flier, 
"I guess you go<t it, too, eh?” 

The leather case interested Wilkin. 
He worked his hand down to it talk¬ 
ing softly to the dog. Once the ani¬ 
mal’s flashing teeth gripped his arm 
and he felt the fangs tear through al¬ 
most to the skin. But then the hold 
loosened and Wilkin at last found the 
snap that opened the case. 

Inside, in one small compartment, 
was a bandage roll and antiseptics. 
Beside it was a metal tube about the 
size of a pencil. This had a top that 
unscrewed and inside was a small roll 
of paper. Spreading it out the Amer¬ 
ican saw words printed in German. 
He could understand the language, 
fortunately. 

Squinting hard in the dusk, he made 
out the printed message. It was ad¬ 
dressed to a Colonel von Luber, 22nd 
Armored Division: 


From Field Headquarters 
WORD HAS COME THAT A HUN¬ 
DRED M-E 110 BOMBERS WILL 
REACH STARYAKA AT DAWN OF 
THE EIGHTH. THEY WILL PRO¬ 
CEED TO ATTACK THE RUSSIAN 
FOURTH ARMY AT THE VILA 
RIVER. YOUR TANK DIVISIONS 
WILL COUNTER-ATTACK AT THE 
SAME TIME. THIS SHOULD ANNIHI¬ 
LATE THE RESISTANCE AT THAT 
END. CONFIRM YOUR UNDER¬ 
STANDING BY RETURN MESSENGER 
DOG. 

(Signed) GENERAL VOSDICK 
Commanding 2nd Tank Army 


Dick Wilkin whistled softly. 

“Fritzy, if you only knew what this 
says and if you knew what could hap¬ 
pen to those M-E 110’s if I could get 
this news to Russian headquar¬ 
ters. ...” 

He returned the paper to the tube 
and replaced it as it had been. Then 
with bandages and antiseptics he 
worked on the dog’s wound. This 
done, he re-bandaged his own wound. 

They stayed together that night, 
an American flier and a German shep¬ 
herd dog named Fritz. 

When the cold bitter dawn of war 
came, the lieutenant began to move. 

“I don’t know where you’re going, 
Fritz,” he said to his companion, “but 
I’ve got the message memorized and 
I’m making for the Russian lines. 
Anyway, they won’t beat the devil out 
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of you for losing a message.” 

He climbed out of the shell-hole. 
His thigh was painful and numb but 
he forced himself to limp along. Be¬ 
side him strode the lean, wolfish dog. 

“Coming along with me, are you, 
Fritz?” said the American. “Well, 
when a man’s alone, you’re swell com¬ 
pany, big boy.” 

The dog cocked his head as if try¬ 
ing to understand these strange 
words. They went along until the 
woods began to thin out. Here and 
there trees that had taken their bap¬ 
tism of gunfire pointed scorched, 
broken fingers upward. In the dis¬ 
tance twisted pieces of metal that 
had been tanks and field artillery lay 
half-rusted in the snow. 

mWTTLKIN made for one of the 
ww useless tanks as his first stop 
outside the woods. It was only about 
two hundred yards away but he could 
move no faster than a- snail. The pain 
of his wound increased and with it 
came despair. It would be impossible 
to get through the Nazi lines wounded 
as he was. 

Now the steel hulk of the tank was 
before him and out of its concealment 
stepped two gray-coated figures, one 
holding a Mauser rifle and the other 
an evil-looking Luger. The man with 
the automatic was sharp-faced and 
hook-nosed, a captain by his uniform. 
He gave a raspish command to halt. 
Wilkin stopped. 

The officer addressed him in Ger¬ 
man: 

“Who are you and what is our dog 
doing with you?” 

At a sharp command the shepherd 
went, stiff-legged, to the captain. 

“Bandaged, are you?” grated the 
officer. “And your training to at¬ 
tack strangers when you are carrying 
a message did you no good, eh?” 

Pointing the Luger, the man’s 
booted foot took the dog in the ribs. 
For a second the animal crouched to 
spring. But he was gunsmart and 
knew what the pointed weapon meant. 

The Nazi with the rifle stepped in 
now and jabbed the end of it against 
Wilkin, while the captain opened the 
leather case. Taking .out the message 
he gave a jubilant cry as he read it. 

“Bombers!” he ejaculated. “It’s 


about time they gave us some help and 
put a finish to this business around 
here. Reinforcements of that kind 
are what we need.” 

He looked sternly at Wilkin again. 
“Who are you and where did you 
come from?” he demanded. 

Wilkin shook his head, dumbly. 
Even though he knew what was being 
asked, and could speak the language, 
he felt it safer not to do so. 

“Try me in English,” he said now. 

The officer muttered to the soldier : 
“I guess this fool couldn’t have read 
the message even if he found it.” 
Now he said loudly, in badly accented 
English: 

“Who are you and where did you 
come from?” 

“I’m an American fighting with the 
Russians. My plane was shot down.” 

“Ach, you are an American, yah. 
Well, you are prisoner of waV now. 
We will go to headquarters at Sta- 
ryaka where you will be questioned 
and your fate decided.” 

They frisked him and took away his 
army forty-five. 

“All right,” growled the captain, 
“march ahead of us!” 

They went on, the dog following in 
the rear. The town loomed up. Then 
Wilkin saw the two Focke-Wulf 190’s 
that were warming up on a snow- 
cleared runway a short distance ahead. 
Other planes were nearby covered 
with white tarpaulins. 

T HE American stopped with a 
groan and leaned down, his hands 
holding his thigh. Out of the cor¬ 
ner of his eye he watched the officer 
step up and felt him jab the barrel 
of the Luger into his back. 

“My leg,” said the lieutenant. “It’s 
killing me. I’ll go on in a minute.” 

“Hurry,” growled the other, “you 
will be taken care of at the hospital.” 

Then Wilkin did move. From his 
position he could see the belt buckle 
of the Nazi. He spun like a flash and 
with the movement slammed his fist 
into the solar plexus of the captain. 
The Luger exploded. 

Wilkin felt a burning pain as the 
bullet sliced across his back, but the 
German officer was gasping for 
breath, his eyes bulging. He did noth¬ 
ing as Wilkin jerked the gun savage- 
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ly from his hand. 

Surprise had chained the private 
for a second, and the delay was his 
undoing. As he swung the Mauser 
up he took one of the Luger’s bul¬ 
lets between the eyes. Then Wilkin’ 
had the end of the gun-barrel jammed 
into the back of the German officer’s 
neck. 

“Get going, you! Start for that 
plane. One wrong move and you get 
it, too! If anyone shows up order 
them someplace else, get it?” 

He was forcing the man ahead as 
he spoke, and the other was still white 
and sickish from the punch that Wil¬ 
kin had thrown into his stomach. He 
did not resist. 

The noise of the warming motors 
had drowned the sound of shots, for 
no one came to investigate. 

In a moment they were alongside 


then back at Wilkin. He whimpered 
and wagged his tail. 

Wilkin reached over and grabbed 
the dog’s harness. With a mighty 
heave he managed to tumble him into 
the small cockpit. A second later, 
he reached for the throttle and the 
fifteen hundred horsepower radial 
motor roared into life. 

It was reaching a high-pitched 
scream when it jumped the blocks, 
shot down the runway like an arrow 
and zoomed into the air. Glancing 
back, Wilkin saw men running. The 
Nazi captain had jumped up and was 
running for the other idling plane. 

The American made himself bet¬ 
ter acquainted with the controls and 
instruments of the F-W. Then he 
learned the worst. Trying the can¬ 
non and machine-gun buttons he 
found that both death weapons were 
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of the plane. A short ladder leaned 
against the side of it and a box of 
tools lay on the ground as though 
a mechanic had been working on the 
ship. 

Wilkin brought the barrel of the 
gun up and slapped it down on the 
officer’s head. The other had recov¬ 
ered somewhat from the first blow 
and now partly ducked away, but the 
gun caught him glancingly and 
dropped him. The American had a 
leg half in the cockpit when he saw 
the dog, Fritz. He had followed and 
now stood on his hind legs with his 
forepaws against the fuselage, look¬ 
ing at the flyer. Wilkin chuckled 
grimly. 

“You want to get out of here, do 
you, Fritz?” he said. “Can’t blame 
ou if you’re sick of these rats! Well 
’m always willing to help a pal. 
Come' on!” 

The dog looked at the fallen, Nazi, 


empty. Whoever had been working 
on the plane had no doubt gone to 
get new belts as Wilkin had come 
along. 

Then in the rear-view mirror he saw 
the avenger coming up swiftly from 
behind and to the side. Glass blis¬ 
ters protected the back and front of 
Wilkin’s cockpit, but none was in the 
center. That was why his dashboard 
splintered into junk as the guns be¬ 
hind him on the pursuing plane 
opened up. 

A FTER that Wilkin put the F-W 
through its tricks, but the pur¬ 
suer knew how to handle the German 
job better than he did and shortly 
had the American at his mercy. How¬ 
ever, outside of a slash across his 
cheek, Wilkin and the dog were still 
unhurt. And -now looking sideways 
and down he CO'uld see the other plane 
flying in close at the side of him but 
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at a slightly lower level. 

In the cockpit was the Nazi cap¬ 
tain. He was making motions with 
one hand, a signal . that meant turn 
and go down. The American knew 
there was nothing else to do. If the 
other plane had been flying directly 
opposite, he might have made a fast 
turn and tried to ram him, but in the 
position the Nazis was he could peel 
off immediately if Wilkin tried any¬ 
thing. 

He understood why the other didn’t 
shoot him down and have it over with. 
They would want him alive for what 
information they could get out of 
him, and then too these Focke-Wulfs 
were the very latest German aircraft. 
There weren’t many of them and they 
were precious. 

The dog Fritz was standing up now, 
his body half over the edge of the 
cockpit, and Wilkin’s gloomy thought 
was suddenly broken by the animal’s 
actions. 

Without warning the shepherd 
sprang up and out. His furry body 
hung for an instant in. midair and 
then dropped downward. Whether 
his training as a war dog made him 
think the Nazi officer’s signalling 
meant for him to jump, or whether 
he thought that he could land on the 
other plane with the pilot who had 
been his master. V/ilkin would never 
know. But he saw the result. 

The dogfs body crashed onto the 
nearest tail elevator, ripped halfway 
through and stopped. The elevator 
jerked down with that heavy weight 
on it and the control stick was pulled 
out of the Nazi pilot’s hand. The 
F-W nosed over fast. Desperately 
the Nazi fought the controls. The 


rudder would move only one way and 
the elevators could not be lifted 
against the heavy weight of the dog’s 
body. 

The F-W started to spin and after 
that, as straight as a bullet, and with 
as much speed, it plunged towards the 
earth. The American watched that 
fast-disappearing speck until it 
stopped suddenly and mushroomed 
apart. 

Wilkin’s eyes began to mist. He 
had a white handkerchief whipping 
back in the wind when two Russian 
pursuits pulled around beside him 
and followed him along until he had 
set the German plane down on the 
tarmac of the 202nd Squadron. He 
climbed out of the cockpit and fell 
from there to the ground. 

The ground crew and a couple of 
other pilots recognized him as they 
helped him up and carried him over 
to headquarters. He was babbling the 
words of the message and every once 
in a while would talk about a dog. 

An American flier weak from loss 
of blood and a case of nerves they 
judged it although they were puzzled 
by his arriving in a Nazi plane. At 
the Field Hospital the doctors 
worked on him and then put him to 
sleep. 

Later when Lieutenant Dick Wil¬ 
kin could talk coherently he told his 
whole story. High Russian officials 
were there to hear it and already 
preparations were being made to 
meet the enemy’s move in a way that 
would assure the Russians of an¬ 
other victory. 

Yes, Wilkin did a lot of talking 
after that, but it was mostly about a 
dog named Fritz. 
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HUNTING 


FOR ONE 
IN A 


MILLION 


By LIEUT. JOHN M. JENKS 
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HE man in Colonel Leon B. 


Colonel Lent, who is used to this sort 
Lent’s office set a distracted of thing, ran fingers through his snowy 
pigeon on the desk and pointed hair and explained gently that the idea 
- 1 —* 1 - just wou id n ’t W ork. What he didn’t ex¬ 
plain was that the pigeon man belonged 


to it triumphantly. 

“Suicide pigeon squadrons!” he yelled. 


“Just think of it! Thousands of birds— to the lunatic fringe of visitors who al- 


each with a little 
bomb tied to its leg! jf y OU have a new way of 

dots train%m*to fly mounting anti-aircraft guns on 
into the propellers clouds, the National Inventors 
of enemy airplanes! Council decides whether you 
It will win the war , , . J m , 

for us!” have something or not! 


most daily wander 
into his office at the 
National Inventors 
Council in Wash-, 
ington—like the 
man who proposed 
that battalions of 
skunks be posted 



AMERICAN EAGLES 


around airfields to guide night fliers in 
by sense of smell. 

"We get them all the time,” says Colo¬ 
nel Lent, “but each one is given a sym¬ 
pathetic hearing and courteous treat¬ 
ment, because we never know when the 
one idea in a million will come along.” 

Definitely not in the “big idea” class 
are such screwball proposals as a bridge 
around the world for the swift move¬ 
ment of troops and supplies, or “death 
ray” devices that capture so many 
addled imaginations. 

A Plane That Never Stops 

One “inventor” proposed a perpetual 
motion airplane that would run forever 
by means of an electric motor hooked up 
to the prop which would run generators, 
which in turn would supply juice for the 
electrical motor, which in turn would 
spin the prop, and so forth, and ad mu¬ 
seum. 

Not all of Colonel Lent’s visitors are 
crackpots, however. In fact, nearly five 
thousand inventions submitted to the 
Council within the past two years have 
been considered sufficiently meritorious 
to be referred for development to vari¬ 
ous branches of the Army, Navy and 
other government agencies. 

This is roughly 5% of the total of 
90,000 inventions, suggestions, ideas and 
what-have-you that the Council has re¬ 
viewed - since its organization in October 
of 1940. Of the acceptable 5%, about 
one-quarter are in the field of military 
aeronautics with the remainder divided 
among Ordnance, Signal Corps, Engi¬ 
neers, Medical Corps and other govern¬ 
ment departments. 

After Colonel Lent and his staff of 
seven highly-trained engineering and 
technical experts refer an invention or 
idea to the Army or Navy, it is swal¬ 
lowed up in the mists of official secrecy, 
and the clamp-down is impenetrable. 
Even the colonel rarely knows what hap¬ 
pens to them. It is possible that many 
instruments, devices and gadgets now 
used in our military aircraft had their 
origin on Colonel Lent’s desk. 

Among the practicable proposals now 
going through the appraisal mill are jet 
propulsion devices of the “rocket” type 
to add power for aircraft take-offs on 
short runways, and refueling equipment 
designed to increase the effective range 
of fighter planes. 


Other ideas and devices which have 
interested the Army Air Forces include 
engines, construction methods, de-icing 
equipment, flying instruments of many 
types, lubricants for armament and other 
things that must function properly at 
both high and low temperatures, and 
photographic equipment. 

“Most of the stuff that is being devel¬ 
oped at the present time is good,” states 
Colonel Lent. “So good, in fact, that we 
don’t dare speculate on the extent to 
which they may some day affect our 
military proficiency. 

“Unlike some other branches of the 
armed service, most good inventions use¬ 
ful to the Air Forces come from Air 
Forces personnel—so tell the boys to 
keep up the good work.” 

Right after Pearl Harbor, the number 
of ideas that funneled into the Council’s 
office in the Department of Commerce 
Building in Washington spiraled astro¬ 
nomically. 

From a daily average of 200 before 
December 7th, 1941, the volume of sug¬ 
gestions grew to more than 2,500 a day, 
and the flow has only recently begun to 
ebb. The quality of ideas submitted also 
improved after the Jap stab in the back, 
indicating the more serious members of 
our society, outraged at the sneaking 
attack, were thinking along inventive 
lines. 

Civilian Thinkers 

Unusual though it seems, some of our 
most important military weapons and 
devices have been invented by civilians 
without military experience. The air¬ 
plane, for example, was invented by the 
civilian Wright brothers, the submarine 
by civilian Simon Lake and so on. 

Were it not for the National Inven¬ 
tors Council, the flood of inventions and 
ideas from civilians would have to be 
reviewed and passed upon by officers of 
the Army and Navy—a task which 
would distract needed talent from its 
war-time duties. Into this breach, steps 
the Council, taking the full load of pre¬ 
liminary examination and study of ideas 
submitted. 

In addition, the Council serves to co¬ 
ordinate ideas though the military es¬ 
tablishment. It will send reports of de¬ 
vices to all branches of the War and 
Navy departments which might remote¬ 
ly be interested, thus making sure that 


How do you KNOW you can’t WRITE? 



Wins Writing Success Though 
Crippled With Arthritis 

“When I became almost crippled 
with arthritis, N. I. A. training 
proved its value. I began acting 
as local correspondent for two pa¬ 
pers. Then, I started a publication 
of my own. ‘The Beekeeper’ be- isfs 
came a reality and a success. Were ! 

I physically able, I would crawl 
to the top of the house and shout 
the merits of N. I. A. Training.” 

—ELMER CARROLL, 

Route 3, Box 540, Lansing, Mich. 

XTAVE you ever tried? Have you ever at- 
tempted even the least bit of training, un¬ 
der competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come when 
you will awaken all of a sudden to the dis¬ 
covery “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never vriti write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 
Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in 
our times, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why 
so many authors and writers spring up out of the 
newspaper business. The day-to-day necessity of 
writing—of gathering material about which to write 
—develops their talent, their insight, their back¬ 
ground and their confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on journalism—continu¬ 
ous writing—the training that has produced so many 
successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 

XTEWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New 
-t >1 York Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writ¬ 
ing in your own home, on your own time. Week by week you 
receive actual assignments, just as if you were right at work 
on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is individually 
corrected and constructively criticized by veteran writers. 
You will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone 
elso's writing tricks) you are rapidly devel¬ 
oping your own distinctive, self-flavored " 



Copyright 1943 Newspaper Institute of America 


no possible use for the suggestion is 
overlooked. 

When an idea or proposal is sub¬ 
mitted to the National Inventors Coun¬ 
cil, it is classified in one of three cate¬ 
gories—(A) “Hot stuff,” (B) “Has pos¬ 
sibilities” and (C) “Not good.” 

This classification is directed by Colo¬ 
nel Lent’s engineering staff, and meri¬ 
torious suggestions are referred imme¬ 
diately to the appropriate office or agen¬ 
cy of the Army or Navy. In the case of 
the Army Air Forces, ideas considered 
useful in the AAF are coordinated 
through Colonel Benjamin W. Chidlaw, 
who acts as liaison officer between the 
AAF and the Council. 

Board Acts on Ideas 

Three officers, respectively represent¬ 
ing the Air Forces, the Ground Forces 
and the Services of Supply, review all 
worthwhile ideas connected with the 
war effort, and a monthly line-up of 
those proposals considered to have value 


by the armed forces is submitted to 
Colonel Lent so he can keep his score- 
board up to date. 

Colonel Lent’s interest in inventions 
connected with the airplane is under¬ 
standable. He is one of the founders 
of America’s present-day air strength. 
He joined the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps back in June, 1917, after 
several years experience in designing, 
building and operating gasoline engines, 
and one month later was commissioned 
a captain. 

After considerable service as engineer 
officer, he won his wings in May, 1918, 
serving variously as Commanding Offi¬ 
cer of Brindley and Roosevelt Fields. 
His rise through the ranks was continu¬ 
ous until 1919, when he was honorably 
discharged with the rank of major—but 
eleven years later he was soon back in 
harness again as a reserve air officer and, 
in 1931, advanced to the rank of Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel in the Air Corps Reserve, 
a rank he holds today. 
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• ••With the right men; 
on every front, prepared for 
action; It’s your Red Cross; 


As Jap bombs rained down on Pearl Harbor; 
Red Cross workers under Alfred Casde fed and 
sheltered refugees; 10,000 blood donors were 
enlisted. Anxious service men found their fami¬ 
lies through Red Cross information centers; 


Red Cross Field Man Irving Williams helped 
prepare Manila for evacuation even before the 
Japs came; His practice alerts saved many lives; 
and die ship he chartered took 250 American 
wounded soldiers safely to Australia; 




Under constant air bombardment,WalterWesse- 
lius of the Red Cross traveled up and down the 
jam-packed Burma Road; directing motor lor¬ 
ries carrying medical supplies and clothing for 
the Chinese; 


Half-naked and exhausted Sailors and Marines 
who lost everything when three U. S; cruisers 
were sunk off the Solomons welcomed the 
clothing and kit bags containing cigarettes; 
soap, razors, and other comforts distributed by 
Red Cross Field Director Alfred Campbell; 


After Paul Thorn, Red Cross worker, had helped 
many Americans escape vicious air raids inJ&sa 
Jugoslavia, he fled southward t< 
aid to ’ ’ ' ’ 


:o the embattled people until forced t< 
under complete enemy occupation; 




HE dollars you gave to the first War 
f Fund made your Red Cross ready. 
The dollars you are asked for now 
enable your Red Cross to carry on. 

The need increases daily. 

Give more this year—give double if you 
can. 


Your dollars help 
make possible the 

AMERICAN 
RED CROSS 


This spate contributed to the Americau Red Cross by the publishers of this magazine 





AROUND THE HANGAR 

(Continued from page 11) 


Williamson? We have just put our gas 
model plane on the market as all A cards 
were called in three hours ago. We rode 
to the Operations Office this morning 
on a railroad section gang’s gig. But if 
walking can beat Adolf, let’s get all the 
old shoes half-soled. Lot’s of luck and 
hope you get a pigboat. 

A citizen named Frank Deuss briefs 
himself and the result does not sound bad. 
He lives at 136 Cedar Hill Avenue, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Come in, Frank! 


I have been reading your mag for quite s 
time now. I think it’s swell. I never got around 
to dropping a line, but I’ll make up for it. En¬ 
closed you will please find three name-strips for 
my World War I Ace pictures. Also enroll me in 
the club and as a pen pal. 

Say! Who is this guy Fritz Duval? Boy, your 
readers sure love him. 

Along with Joe Archibald’s stories, I like Mc- 
William’s illustrations. Just ignore some of those 
fellows when they criticize your mag. I think it’s 

Just in case anyone wants to know, I am five 
feet four inches tall, have brown eyes and hair, 
complexion light. Don’t hold any of these things 
against me. I’m a nice guy once you get to know 
me. You’ll be hearing from me again. 


Duval? We don’t know, brother. Ever 
since the tide of battle turned, fellows like 
Duval and Le Commer have wriggled into 
their holes. When we get the Axis licked, 
they’ll come out and wave a U. S. flag. 
They are mugwumps, they sit with their 
mug on one side of the fence and their 
wump on the other. 

Write again, Frankie. 

Let’s get on with this session. Gregory 
Ackerman, 608 So. Front St., Wheeling, 
W. Va., wants to join up and tells us 
why. 


Enclosed please find three name-strips for the 
•■’twelve World War I Aces. Also you will find an 
enrollment coupon. I wish to be enrolled in the 
club. I sure like Mr. R. Belarski’s drawings. I 
wonder if he could possibly send me one of his 
originals? I would sure treasure it. Tell Joe 
Archibald to keep up the good work and cong 
to Et. Scott Morgan for his FERRYING € 
MAND. They’re all great guys. I want to 1 
pen pal, too. I don’t quite catch on about this 
partment. Could you give me the low-down and 


We’ll talk with Belarski if we can find 
the attic he lives in down in the Village. 
A flight of pigeons brought his stint for 
us last time and dropped it through the 
skylight. 

Joe Archibald thanks you and he needs 
encouragement. The government wants 
a ceiling on cigars, he hears. We would 
settle for no ceiling when he smokes the 
dried kale stalks in here. Pen Pals? Their 
purpose is to establish closer relations 
with aviation enthusiasts and those that 
like air fiction. The reason for the club 
is obvious, Greg. It is where readers can 
swap views and opinions, a clearing house 
for suggestions as to what the clients want 
in AMERICAN EAGLES. 

Flapears hands us a very brief note 
from the Jersey marshes. Jack Sher, 311 
ITurn page] 



Your Hospital 
and doctor Bills 

PAID/ 

SICKNESS 0* ACCIDENT /&?£?£ 


' fickn, 


Insure NOW, before it’s tOolofe? Pro* I A e tid" " * - - 
»qet your savings against Hospital f jbVL* U(> 
expense. Here's on amazing offer of f 0 01) I 

safe, dependable coverage under I . j 

America’s most popular Hospitaliza- f 
tion Plan. Family; or, individual I 
eligible. No Medico) Examination. I 
.When sickness or accident strikes, I 
you may go to any Hospital in G.S. I 
er Canada under any Doctor’s I 
care. YOUR EXPENSES^ WILL BE I 
PAID exactly as Policy specifies, f 
WAR coverage induded.The Com- / 
pany under supervision of the j War" ^ 

Insurance Dept. No agent will call. J ...a n w Ve .,«- 
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16th Ave., Newark, wants Masters in there 
against the Squints. 

Says Jack: 
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PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


**FIVB STAB. MUSIC MASTERS, 611 Beacon Bldg.. Boston. M 




off the cracker 
e from Georgia 
'oe W. Parris, 
~ W., Atlanta, 
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Flapears and 
and sound 
Olympian 


Sure. your mag is swell. Its stories are realis¬ 
tically written and tbc lingo used in them is accu- 



































OUR MEN NEED 

* BOOKS * 


rate. What---, „-,- .—„ 

a bone to pick. It's this: Here I am, just a - 
old" free-lance author trying to get along. I 
out stuff that’s just as good as any pulp-mag yarn. 
But there’s the rub. No buyers. What’s wrong? 

it just that I am unknown or what? 
r -the it’s bee 

nd have oi~„_ 

ie that Zane Grey w 
he started selling. 

Well-So long. . . . 

Cheer up, Joe. Another Joe who has 
been writing stories for years gave up 
twice. We wished he had never started 
the third time. At seventeen, Joe, no a. 
thor is quite ready. That’s pretty young 
to start in on anything so have patience 
and give yourself five more years. 

We’ll guarantee you won’t have a white 
beard like Horace the goat when you get 
to that ripe old age. Keep on reading 
AMERICAN EAGLES if you want to 
know what the public wants in air fiction. 
We bet we’ll be sending you checks in 
1947. 

Now we give you a parlay of three 
clients who got these away in and not from 
the post. We introduce from left to right, 
Don Simmons, 11 South Waller Ave., Chi¬ 
cago, Ill., William Sears, 20 McKenzie St., 
East Rutherford, N. J., and Herbert Wulf- 
kamp, Jr., 5650 Lawndale PL, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

This is the first time that I have written to any 


magazine 


_ _ __t say that yours is a pip! 

_ut. Morgan is one swell air fiction writer. I 

enjoyed his story, WEST COAST PATROL, very 
much, as well as the rest of the features. 

Please include me as a pen pal. I am five feet 
five inches tall, have blue-gray eyes and black hair 
and am thirteen years old. 

I am very much interested in aviation and al¬ 
though I do not build models I draw planes quite 

e'tops!" - 1'think WEST 
t Turn, page j 


SEND 

All YOU CAN SPARE 


Help a man in uniform enjoy 
his leisure hours. Give your 
good books to the 1943 VIC¬ 
TORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. 
Leave them at the nearest 
collection center or public 
library. 
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i« lo Sickneea or T ““ flL DlsflB|L|T y 

CASH SURRENDER VALUE , EXTENDED INSURANCE 


'or Accidental Heath 


.__ _bs you the opportunity to obtain 

Tellable Life Insurance on Budget Plan; backed 
by Legal Reserves. Easy payments permit you to 
decide for yourself how much you can afford! 
Policy provides full benefits for as little as 5c a 


triple benefits; etc. So economical, s 


!e benefits; 15c paya 


n individual Pione 


. „.e. family can afford 

__e Insurance Policy! No 

Red Tape—NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION! No 
agent will call. Get details FREE! Write today. 

PIONEER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1290 Times Building • Rockford, Illinois 


SONGS & POEMS WANTED 

New Gongs in great demand. Send us your Poems for FREE exam¬ 
ination. We set them to Music. Phonograph records and Lead 
Sheets made. Send for Free booklet today. 

CINEMA SONG CO.. P. 0. Box 2828, Dept. B-9, Hollywood. Calif. 


SIN 1 RADIO TUNER 

ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID 



ASTHMA 


Paroxysms Relieved 

We will send any sufferer a regular $1.25 bottle of Lane’9 Treatment 


by mail on FREE TRIAL. Use os directed on label and when satisfied 
send ua $1.25. If not satisfied your report cancels charge. Address 

D, J. LANE CO. 269 Lane Building St. Marys, Kans. 



COAST PATROL and GHOST SHIPS were excep¬ 
tionally good. I have also read your companion 
mags and they are good, too. 

Why don't you have shorter stories so that you 
can have a couple more in each edition? 

Well, I am low on gas, so I’ll set down and say 
SO long .—William Sears. 

Enclosed lM in stamps and a name-strip for a. 
set of World War Aces. I would also like to know 
if you could send me the plans for a Spad 13, and 
a Fokkef B-7. If there is any cost I will be glad 
to forward same .—Herbert Wulfkamp. 


You’re in, Don. We believe you to be 
the 67,989th client that swears by this 
magazine and not at it like some creeps we 
know. Keep banking on Lt. Morgan. An¬ 
swering Bill Sears, the majority of the 
readers want the long story. We would 
like to please everybody and that is why 
we buy aspirin wholesale. Your letter has 
been forwarded to our drafting room, 
Herb, and if those model plans are avail¬ 
able, you will get them in a hurry. 

Because of the shortage of manpower, 
we have a couple of wrens here working 
on plans. The other day a SOpwith-Camel 
layout appeared on our desk and it car¬ 
ried specifications for a compact on the 
instrument board. The wing edges were 
tatted. 

Speaking of femmes, Flapear hands us a 
billet doux from one of them. Alita Klebs, 
Bertha, Minnesota, has a weakness for 
uniforms and it is just our luck our 1918 
tunic fits us like a strait-jacket. She 
gets a little flip with the Old Man, too. 
This pert Miss gives out in this manner: 
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(Civilian Bomb Coups) 
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you didn’t stick your big nose in g< 


I hope you will be more polite with 
members of the armed forces of this war 
than you are to one who almost gave his 
all in the last one, Alita. It looks like 
you are Nordic, but nice. 

You go and see if that cake you have in 
the oven is burning while we look at this 
next offender or otherwise. All we know 
about him is his name is Richie and lives 
at 1112 Stanley St., Glendale, Cal. Richie 
is definitely a character as he says he is 
sorry for offering suggestions as to how 
we can keep our job. Writes Richie: 


-a other pen pals. I am fifteen 

years old, and I am five feet ten inches tall, weigh 
145 pounds. 

I just finished reading your magazine. I thought 
very highly of it, but there are a few things that I 
would improve in it. First, I think it should have 
a couple more of the short stories and one about 
the E. A. F. in Egypt. I bet you guys get mad af 


! if it is possible t< 


No, Richie, we don’t get mad at criti¬ 
cisms. After what we went through at an 
airdrome near Blooye, France, last war, 
nothing bothers us, even our arthritis. Joe 
Archibald is not a hopeless case but we 
have to wire the windows here to keep the 
squirrels out when he pays a call. 


[Turn page] 
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Packed with Laughs on Every Page! 



Now on Sale 25c At All Stands 



SONGWRITERS 


We are offering a new and BETTER service to you. 
Our complete service includes revision, completion of 
your song, recording, radio broadcast and marketing. 
Send your song orsongpoem today for our liberal offer. 

SCREENLAND RECORDERS 
Box 1247C _ Hollywood, California 


BSB 

do as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work—prepares for college 
entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. Diploma. 

•American School, Dpt. H-558, Droxclat 58th, Chicago 
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Good News for 
Asthma Sufferers 

If yeu suffer from choking, gasping, wheezing, re¬ 
curring attacks of Bronchial Asthma, here is good 
news for you. A prescription called Mendaco perfected 
by a physician in his private practice contains ingredi¬ 
ents which start circulating thru the blood within a 
■very short time after the first dose, thus reaching the 
congested Bronchial tubes where it usually quickly 
helps liquefy, loosen and remove thick strangling 
mucus (phlegm) thereby promoting freer breathing 
and more restful sleep. Fortunately Mendaco has m 
been made available to sufferers from recurring spas: 
of Bronchial Asthma thru all drug stores and h__ 
proved so helpful to so many thousands it is offered 
under a guarantee of money back unless completely 
satisfactory. You have everything to gain, so get 
Mendaco from your druggist today for only 60<(. The 
guaranteed trial offer protects you. 
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Geo. Master Garment Co. 



SONGWRITERS 

Songs and song poems wanted. NO CHARGE FOR 
MELODIES. We revise, record and market songs. Send 
your material today for our approval & free details. 

HOLLYWOOD RECORDING STUDIOS 

Dept, B-28, Bos 87 Preuss Sla., Los Angeles, Colit. 



IF yon suffer pain and misery ofVaricose Ulcers. 
Open Leg Sores, send away at once for FREE 
•Olii: I ir.r'E ML, lb L>- FOR HOME USE " 


m £>ICE. CARDS. 


SELL BROS., Bos T, Ealida, Colo. 


HtMMOPOP* 



HAND-COLORED in Oil 

P HOTO ENLARGEMENT 


I Beantlfnlly mounted in 7..„ 

| white frame mat. Made from any ^ ^ 


1 3127 Milwaukee Ave., * Chicago. 


35c 


Up to now we haven’t seen any action 
pictures of the United Nations aces in 
color. When they are available we’ll stock 
up, you can be sure. 

We wish they would teach writing in 
schools the way they used to. This client’s 
name seems to be Herbert Ingle, and he 
lives on a rural route. R. R. L., Holland, 
Ohio. Let’s hark at Herbert: 


I just finished reading your September issue of 
SKY FIGHTERS and my opinion is that it was the 
best yet because of the story, THE QUICK AND 
THE DEAD. It was a sort of change from the gen¬ 
eral rim of stories. I don’t like World War I stories 
as well as War II stories. 

I think that you should put more short stories 
in your mag as I can finish them quicker. 

I am interested in aviation and hope to join the 
air force some day. But I am too young now. 


Another vote for World War No. 2 
stories exclusively. It looks like you never 
sampled the thrilling accounts of the bat¬ 
tles your Skipper got into the last time, 
Herbert. 

It took moxey to fly against a Hun then, 
while you held a wing on with one hand 
and kept a loose wire in your teeth and 
shot off Vickers guns with the other hand. 
Ironhead Isbell lost his engine one day 
over Mont Sec and licked two Fokkers 
before he found it out. But if you like 
modern planes, we won’t waste our time 
extolling our old pals. 

Comes up for examination, a reader 
named Mike Kenny. Mike is in a healing 
hacienda but has the strength to give us 
a big hand. When he’s in the pink, he 
lives at 5945 Maryland, Detroit, Mich. 
Push the wheelchair up front and let’s gab, 
Mike. 


the pencil ai 

ipital and I am writing t: __ _ 

:he first time I have written to your magazine,/ 
and I want to say that I enjoy it very much. The 
Joe Archibald story is one of the best I have read 
in a long time. Let’s have more of them. I am 
enclosing a coupon for membership in your cluba 
and also a self-addressed envelope. Will you please'; 
list me as a pen pal. I’m eighteen years old, six; 
feet tall, and I weigh 185 pounds. 

How about more World War I stories? And as 
for the John Masters stories you should take them 
right out of the mag, they are no good at all. Why 
don’t yon let him get killed, and then we wouldn’t 
have to read about him and you could put a good 
story in its place. 


Mike takes the orchids a friend brought, 
to his sickroom and gives them to the guy 
that writes about Ambrose and Muley. He 
sends a can of ether to Master’s creator. 
Well, that’s the way it goes. What we 
like about Mike is his wanting some old 
fuss stories. He knows that old cam¬ 
paigners like yours truly should never be 
filed away with the dinosaurs and things 
like kaisers and chancellors. Keep get¬ 
ting better, Mike. 

Flapears has three more letters pinned 
together and it is a hint from him that 
time is running out. Flapears has a new 
sweetie he has only seen once without her 
welding helmet on. Let’s take H. R. Wood, 
P, O. Box 133, Ardmore, Pa., John Collura, 
Jr,, 839 Ridgeway Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 
Molly Freeth, 45 Collingwood St., Nelson, 
New Zealand, and see if they agree: 


Enclosed please find one stamped, self-addressed 
envelop© for a membership identification card, one 






















Gas on Stomach 


Relieved in 5 minutes or 
double your money back 


etogulcji and't 


cauges^palnful. _rtjJToc 


- fastest-acting 


is pretty swell, especially 


cover name-strip and 12tf in stamps for the 
case. I have read your mag for about a year 

the stories' about the . 

stories about Hooley and Spi..„. - ™— „ —- 

have more room for Around the Hangar, too. Well, 
guess I'll sign off now. Will be waiting for my 
identification case.— H. B. Wood. 

n your best yet. It was really 


s truly marvelous. Belarski 


ising, I say thanks for printing a 
tag .—John Collura. 


itiiicaiiou 

Congratulations < 
swell, no fooling. 

The front cover __ _ — 

certainly knows how to portray the Eagle 
flghtingest scenes. 

The story, WEST COAST PATROL, was one of 
Morgan's best yet. The idea wasn’t too far fetched 
for my part, so you can keep Masters in this war. 
If Morgan keeps writing the stories. 

Keep Joe Archibald working at his Ambrose 
Hooley stories. They’re really swell. The rest of 
the stories are better than ever. 

Send me a set of those war aces portraits. En¬ 
closed are the necessary requirements. 

Ton know, Around the Hangar is the first de¬ 
partment I ’- 

Well, in c 
really swell 

I received your letter some time ago, and I wish 
to thank you for accepting me in your organization. 

I would very much appreciate it if you would 
include me in your pen friend page. 

I am sixteen years of age, interested in aviation, 
all sports, stamp collection and photography. 

Much to my disappointment I am now unable to 
procure your magazine. However, when better 
times come I hope to be able to buy this magazine 
again .—Molly Freeth. 

Woody can come into this office anytime 
he is in town and get a free pass to the 
wild animal exhibit over on Sixth Ave. 
People who appreciate AROUND THE 
&. HANGAR are generally more intelligent 
f ■ than other folks. Collura, did you steal 
g| that typewriter out of a scrap pile? That 
gp is sabotage and you put it back after dark 
tonight! I had to hire a magnifying glass 
and a decoding expert from a rival station 
to get you right. -But you are welcome 
here along with H. Wood and if you ever 
' wish to see a genius at work—BUT let’s 
have a chat with Molly Freeth from NEW 
ZEALAND. 

It is a crying shame the way the paper- 
hanger has upset this world. Don’t worry 
too much as the way Montgomery and 
[Turn page] 
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Get In of the Start—and Grow 

Plasties is a new Industry which the nation’s war 
needs is forcing to quick maturity. Already Plas¬ 
tics are indispensable in practically every braneh 
of the Service—Aircraft, Ordnance, Chemical. 
Marine, Signal Corps, etc. Opportunities? Nearly 
everything, from homes to clothing, from gadgets 
to tools, will be affected by Plastics. 

Spare Time Training Now Ready 

The time to get started fa now. You can prepare 
at home, in your spare time, to take your place 
in an infant industry that even now is leaping 
into prominence. -A new, practical training plan 
fa now ready to help you realize your ambitions 
nnd build your future security. Act now. Don’t 
delay. Mail this coupon today. 


— covering special training In 
\’o obligation on my part. £ 

□ Cost ^Accounting for 

□ Architecture I°HSIS.* 
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5 MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE of SATISFACTION 
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U.S. EYE-CLASSES SO., 1557 Milwaukee Ave.. Dept. 5-82 Chicago, 10. 


POEMS WANTED 

I i For Musical Setting - ■ 8 

I Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, Comic | 

I or any subject. Don’t Delay—Send ns your I 
I Original Poem at once—for immediate con- I 
I sideration and FREE Rhyming Dictionary. 1 

RICHMD BROTHERS 74 SSBBSffi 

LOOSE DENTAL PLATES ~ 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME *L 

— NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RE- 

"NER, a plastic, buHds up (refits) 
kes them fit as they should without 
—iff powder. Easily applied. No heat¬ 
ing required. Brush it on and wear your 
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d durable surface that ca 
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| Symptoms Believed. 
I Write today for free 
I formation and special 
_ _ 1 money back offer. 

W. K. STERLINE, 830 Ohio Avc., Sydney, Ohio 


ASTHMA 


sorted for $1.00. Shipped prepaid. Wholesale novelty price list 
with order only. No C.O.D. orders. Send Cash or Stamps. 1 
BEP8AC i SALE3 9 C0.. I West 13th St., Dept. 44 05. New York City 
CASH FOR YOUR SURPLUS,^UNUSED U. S. STAMPS 
UNUSED U. S. Posta 

tots 8^%? C MMlfsTAMPS KEBIS’lSaEDri 

GARBER SERVICE, 72 Fifth Aye., Dept 

WILLIAM W. LORD 

? “SV.,PEJR«;M p IWP H 

His Predictions for Past Years 
Have Proved 95% Correct 
(Brain willed to Cornell University for Di 
_ mortem study.) 

3 QUESTIONS iSLSTnd Tulnl ,ettef 10 mr 
LORE, 20 West Jackson Bivd., R S, Chicago, Illinois 

PILES 

Let us tell you of a mild, painless, 
low cost home treatment perfected by 
Dr. O. A. Johnson, for 28 years head 
physician of one of America’s Finest Kec- 

-tal Clinics where thousands of eases have 

successfully treated. Write today for Free 

- Offer. No obligation. Address JOHNSON 

RECTAL CLINIC, Desk 974, Konsos City. Missouri 



Eisenhower and Timoshenko are going, 
you should have this magazine again soon. 
We had a talk with a couple of boys from 
New Zealand the other day. They’re 
healthy looking kids. What do you feed 
them on down there, Molly? 

Stop fidgeting, Flapears. I told you not 
to wear those old flying pants of ours. 
Those cooties have had time to raise big 
families. All right, let’s have the last one 
we have time for. Joe Fortuna, Box 231, 
Brownsville, Pa., is the tail-end Charlie of 
this meeting but he shoots us a line that 
will please everybody that gets a pay en¬ 
velope here. Swing this way, Joe. 


I have been reading your mag for quite a while, 
and can truthfully say it is one of the best I have 
read. I like the John Masters stories a lot, and 
think.you should keep him in this war. You have 
a good column there. I think it is one of the best 
parts of the book. 

What I can’t see is why you don’t make this a 
monthly issue instead of making us all wait a good 
whije till the next issue comes out. I am seventeen 
years old, five feet ten inches tall, with blond hair. 
I would like to get in the Air Corps next year. 
Well, I’ll be closing now, but you’ll be hearing 
from me again soon. 


Thanks, Joe. We have all the letters 
praising our department this month all 
clipped together and will invade the ,C. O.’s 
office in a few minutes. The holidays are 
close as we write this and we will see if 
Old Scrooge loves his Tiny Tim. On sec¬ 
ond thought, we will wait until next year. 
Start sweeping up, Flapears, as we want to 
get out of here lest Iron Isbell shows up. 


The Happy Medium 

Yes, the news from across the waters of 
two oceans is good but let us warn you 
about over-confidence. It can be almost 
as bad as downright pessimism. There is 
a happy medium in everything. A lot of 
our neighbors rile us when they prognosti¬ 
cate that both Hirohito and Hitler will be 
licked by the Fourth of July, 1943. 

They forget that the rank and file back 
of the Jap and Nazi war machines realize', 
what they must answer for when this war 
is over. They know their countries will be 
shorn of all armor and weapons and will 
not be big powers for years to come. 

Hitler and Hirohito have been drumming 
those facts into the people of their coun¬ 
tries. We will have to battle the Japs right 
into the streets of Tokio and please re¬ 
member that lines of communication in 
this war are very, very long. Of course 
we’ll beat the Axis but let’s not cheer be¬ 
fore the victory is won. 

Some people say we can never be 
bombed now, now that Dakar is in Allied 
hands. They are ostriches with their heads 
in the sand. Every day, oceans are getting 
narrower. Planes are getting faster and 
adding to their cruising range. 

A year from now, if the Nazis still are 
waging war, the Atlantic Ocean will be 
narrowed to about a thousand miles. Hitler 
could send a hundred special bombers to 
shake our morale. The man is a maniac and 
will try anything. Don’t forget that fact 
for one moment. 

Om* weight of production will wear 
them down, but it won’t be overnight. So 
keep yourself at a happy medium. Digest 















the facts and do not listen to wishful 
thinkers. 

This is the biggest war the world has 
ever known and no one can compare it to 
any previous war, so keep up your part in 
the war effort with as much energy as you 
showed during the weeks after Pearl Har¬ 
bor. Hitler wants us to get smug, so let’s 
cross him up! 

So long—until next issue. 

—THE WING COMMANDER. 


sepia portraits of famous World War aces. Each 
set contains twelve portraits and is well worth 
owning. To get your set. send a namestrip from 
the cover of this magazine, plus 15tf in stamps or 
com to defray mailing and handling costs. OR. if 
you send namestrips from the covers of any three 
of the following five magazines — AMERICAN 
EAGLES, SKY FIGHTERS, RAF ACES, AIR 
WAR, ARMY NAVY FLYING STORIES—you need 
only enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


WHAT GOES UP MUST COME 
DOWN 

(Concluded from page 79) 

Their first view of the enemy will 
come when they have set him on fire. 

But, though it is already in use in 
limited form in our major fortified 
points (Private, now Lieutenant Lock- 
hard was operating such a device 
when he heard the Jap planes while 
still 45 minutes from Pearl Harbor) 
anti-aircraftsimanship is still a form 
of glorified skeet shooting. You must 
keep ahead of your target to hit him. 
sv Needless to say, every country en- 
$ gaged in this war is keeping experts 
» busy night and day trying to make its 
anti-aircraft fire more effective. 
Therefore it cannot help but become 
more effective. It has already made 
giant strides in the right direction. 


Featured in the Next Issue 
WINGS 
OVER 
NORTH 
AFRICA 

An Exciting Complete Action Novel 
of Sky-High Combat 

By RALPH OPPENHEIM 
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Buy where thousands have 
been satisfied. We malts 
I FALSE TEETH tor you from 
Impressions. 
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INVENTORS; 


1 Protect your idea 
with a patent. 

--- 1 Don’t delay. Get 

Free “Patent Guide." CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN 
end HARVEY JACOBSON, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 38-B Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 

147* 1 

* for $1.00 

mail photo 


Size 8x10 Inches 01 

sired. Same price for iuu iengtr 
bust form, groups, landscapes, 
animals, etc., or enlargements or; 
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SEND NO MONEY 

<any size) and receive promptly your beautiful 
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DEADLY WEAPONS 

against the Axis! 



Just as deadly—just as victory-vital—as planes, guns 
and tanks—are the draftsman’s tools! 

Without those tools—in trained hands—we’d pro¬ 
duce no new planes, guns, ships, tanks, buildings! 

Learn —right now —to fight with those tools—as a 
trained draftsman! 

Mail this coupon, and learn how a low-cost I. C. S. 
Course in Drafting, studied in your spare time, can make 
you a better fighter on today’s industrial battlefield- 
ready for a bigger, better paying job in the victory-world 
of tomorrow! 


P$. Even though 
you expect to go 
into the Armed 
Forces, bear in 
mind that trained 
draftsmen get 
higher ratings 
and higher pay! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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